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Tue reflections that follow, respecting the conduct of the 
revolutionists, after the restoration, are eminently just, only 
the author, we think, from a partiality, at once natural and 
* laudable, to his own Countrymen, is rather too blind to the 
profligacy of the people at large. ‘For, whatever excuses may 
be made for their conduct, during the last few years, from the 
overpowering weight of the armed mass which Buonaparte 
kept constantly on foot, at once to overawe his subjects, and 
to achieve foreign conquests, it can never be forgotten that, 
had not the people been as+* abandoned as their leaders, the 
revolution would never have taken place. And if any one 
portion of the people of France be more criminal than ano- 
ther, most certainly pre-eminence in crime must attach to the 
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362 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


people of Paris, who were the first, and the last, to rebel. The 
royalists, itseems, were the only persons in France who were 
fully’ aware of the dangers which surrounded the throne, 


‘* These people, as we have said, were at first led by the Royal- 
ists; the Republicans, at the same time, united with the agents of 
Buonaparte, and the four original parties thus formed only two, 
which remained for'some time viewing each other, and waiting till the 
first measures of the new government should commence. The 
effect was disastrous ;—the traitors had foreseen it. Scarcely was 
the fatal plan developed, which, preserving the administrative system 
established under the imperial government, preserved at the same 
time all the agents of which that numerous hierarchy was com- 
posed, when all on a sudden that rapid and unanimous movement 


which impelled the whole population of France towards its ancient 
monarchical institutions was arrested, 


‘* In the lower classes of society, the better sort were enraged at 
this conduct of government, and the rest felt the horror with which 
they had regarded the usurped government diminished, in propor. 
tion as they saw ils acts approved, and éts forms respected ; and 
there very generally resulted from it such public scandal, as sensibly 
impaired the affection, nay even the respect, which loyalty owes 
to the sovereign. As to the Royalists, their alarm was at its height, 
when, beholding on. one side, as the consequence of these deplorable 
measures, the people cooled in their attachment, and ready to 


desert them ;—and they perceived on the other, the army organizing 
on similar principles, and with the same elements.” 


We pointed out the danger of these measures, and of the 
last in particular, at the time, and no great sagacity was re- 
quisite to foresee the consequence which ensued. The 
Royalists, who endeavoured to rouse the court and the nation 
to a just sense of their situation, were then stigmatized as 
alarmists, as they now are as Ultra-Royalists. The King, 
with a weakness incomprehensible, seconded, in every respect, 
the designs of his enemies, The army and the civil offices of go- 
vernment were filled with the partizans and agents of Buo- 
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naparte ; the correspondence with that traitor was even 
carried on through the channel of the Royal Post Office, and 
the King paid the very rebels who were about to dethrone him. 

It was at this conjuncture, that the darling child of Louis 
XVIII. the constitutional charter, was brought forth; in which 
the English form of government was aped, without any of the 
constituent elements which could alone give it value or effect. - 
The author, indeed, hesitates not to say, that in France— 


“ The necessary effect of such a system is either to commanicate 
an invincible force to monarchical authority, or to weaken it beyond 
measure; because, being composed of three variable elements, 
employed in the three known forms of government, and the equi- 
librium which is attempted to be established by this singular com- 
position, however seducing it may appear in theory, being demoa- 
strated impossible in practice, it follows that, in conformity with 
the direction which this vast machine may receive from the inevi- 
table impulses to which it is unceasingly subject, it may pass with 
a bound from the most absolute monarchy to the anarchy of the 
most tumultuous republic.” 


If the author’s remarks were general, instead of being re- 
stricted in their application to France alone, we should think 
it necessary to dispute their justice, and to call their conclusive- 
ness in question. The balance, which he considers as improba- 
ble (and which, we believe, is impossible with Frenchmen,) has 
actually been established in this country ; while it has enabled 
us to withstand that revolutionary torrent which overwhelmed 
France, and laid half the continent desolate. And it ‘is no 
more reasonable to object to such a mixed monarchy, because 
it may be converted into an anarchical republic ; then it would 
be to object to a simple monarchy, because it may be changed 
into a jacobinical democracy. But we are ready to admit the 
folly of representing any one form of government as equally good 
and applicable to every nation, however differently, and even 
oppositely, cireumstanced. In theory such a plan is foolish; 


in practice impossible. The difference between England and 
Cec2 
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France, in ‘respect to this question, is, that the one possesses 
‘all those constituent elements which are necessary to give value 
and effect to the constitution of ‘a mixed or limited monarchy; 
whereas in France all those constituents are wanting. They 
consist chiefly ina fund of quiet good sense, (as a modern 
writer has well expressed it) a soberness of thought ; a solidity 
of judgment, and a steadiness of conduct, which, without par- 
tiality or presumption be it said, are almost peculiar to Eng- 
lishmen. The French, as a nation, possess many. other 
good, high, and estimable qualities; but they possess. not 
these. And, therefore, a form of government which is ad- 
mirably adapted to the English character, and which, ia 
England, imparts and secures, religious and civil liberty, 
comfort, happiness, prosperity, and wealth, may easily be 
supposed to produce a very different effect in’ France. — With 
this caution we proceed to the conclusion of our quotation. 


“* There is no politica) constitution whose measures depend more 
upon men, than in that form of government of which till our revo- 
lution, England furnished the only example in the history of the 
world; by renewing entirely the two chambers, and taking suf- 
ficient precautions that they shotild be composed of none bat 
Frenchmen devoted to his cause, the king would have reaped all 
the advantages of such a system ; by leaving them on the other hand 
almost as they existed in the time of the usurper, he derived nothing 
from them but embarrassments.” 


Nothing, indeed, could be expected from chambers #9 
composed but what actually ensued. Still who were to blame 
for this? Who returned those disaffected members? Can 
a true answer be given to these questions without crimina- 
ting that people, whom the author is so anxious to absolve 
from all criminality? The details of the conspiracy whieh 
prepared the return of the usurper are interesting. One great 
engine then, as now, was to alarm the holders of What is called 
national property, in other words the confiscated estates of the 
despoiled aristocracy, for the security of their cheaply-acquired 
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possessions. On this talgect the translator has the following 


judicious note. 

Tt may be permitted to the English editor toobserve here, that 
ati! some conscientious and honourable arrangement has been 
effected in France, between the ancient and the new possessors of 
property (termed national) no quiet, no morals, no religion, no 
honour, can possibly be ‘re-established: what would indeed be the 
situation of England, if nearly all the landed interest: were sud- 
denly composed of individuals necessari/y wanting in the commonest 
principles ef honesty and justice? What might not be expected from 
theinfluence of such a body on public morals, and who could en- 


‘sure for a week the stability of the country—I speak not of its re- 


spectability, or national character ? 

* M. Chateaubriand, in his * Political Reflections,” alluding to the 
spoliation of all that was loyal, virtuous, and faithful, in Fraace, 
says, ““ The example of such a general spoliation of property, in 
“the midst of civilized Europe, is the most dangerous that has 
“ hitherto been presented to mankind. Let us not dwell on this 
“ réflection: we shall probably discover, that never before were 
“ yirtuous and honourable men reduced to so painful a trial, and we 
“ might create doubts even as to the distinction between good and 
evil, capable of staggering virtue itself.” 


It assuredly calls forth the virtues of patience and self- 
controul, in an extraordinary degree, when the lawful owner 
of an estate, of which he, or his father, has been robbed, 
for his loyalty, by the murderers of his sovereign, to see his 
patrimony possessed by some wretched upstart, whom plunder 
has enriched, aud who was probably one of the regicides, 
and yet to be passive and-silent. There is great difficulty, 
however, in enforcing any such arrangement as this intel- 
ligent writer suggests. We are very far from censuring the 
King for not seizing upon property thus cireumstanced, in 
order to restore it to its legitimate owners ; but we complain of 
him, because he has not embraced the opportunities which 
have presented themselves for affording some indemnity, et 
least, to his suffering adherents, and for not restoring to the 
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élergy and the laity, such portions of this property as have 
not been disposed of. His demerit, in this respect, is, in our 
humble opinion, not merely relative, but positive. Wherever 
a measure of this kind was practicable, the neglect to adopt it 
was a breach of duty. 

Is it not wholly inconceivable, that, unwarned by the fatal 
experience which he had of the mischievous effects of the 
stupid policy, with respect to the composition of the two 
chambers, the King should once more, not by weakness, but 
by active interposition, be the means of electing a new par- 
liament, similarly composed? As if stricken with a judicial 
blindness, the influence of the crown, at the late election in 
France, was chiefly, if not exclusively, directed against 
Royalists ! !! 

The people, at the period of Buonaparte’s return, are said 
to have been panic-stricken, and to have increased, by their 
eenduct, the dishonour which already attached to their country. 
Certain it is that they played a most despicable part. Buo- 
naparte, however, on his arrival at Paris, did not find himself 
so much at his ease as he had expected to be. Independently 
of the decisive declarations of the allies, at Vienna, and the 
bold attempts of the Royalists in France, he had to encounter 
a republican faction at Paris, who made him feel that they 
expected submission to their will, The author seems to be 
perfectly conversant with the infamous intrigues, and trea- 
cherous machinations, which peryaded the court of the usurper. 
One prominent character he delineates with appropriate energy. 


** ©, were it even safe to point. out all the traitors, the most 
dangerous traitors, I might search among that odious gang, and, 
perhaps without difficulty, unmask a character, who, covered with 
the most horrible crimes, and polluted with the foulest stains of the 
revolution—a consummate master in cunning, possessed of all the 
resources which the union of audacity and hypocrisy can inspire— 
placed himself at first between all the parties, fluctuating for some 
time to the side of each by turns ; initiated into all their secrets, 
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dealing out in all quarters his own insidious promises with more 
security and success than any one else could have done, because his 
avowed and known trade always consisted in deceiving one for the 
advantage of another, it was easy for him to infuse an equal con 
fidence into all; exciting at once hopes with regard to the interior, 
and fears from without, foreseeing the inevitable fall of Buonaparte 
at hand, and, at the same time that he was planning arrangements 
to take advantage of it, making sure of his favours and rewards, 
if any miraculous event should rescue him from shipwreck: and) 
if this character, even when he was lending his assistance to push 
the usurper over the precipice, and surrendering himself without 
reserve, to that good party, the ascendancy of which daily increased, 
should have sought accomplices ina third party, and found them 
among those who shewed themselves at that time the most ardent de« 
fenders of the throne, by awakening in them terrors, common to 
all revolutionists ; I might present this dangerous Proteus as the most 
striking example of that hatred of legitimate authority. which is 
the unceasing torment of those great criminals, and, in a certain 
sense, the only passion which has still preserved within them all its 
ferociousenergy. But does such a character really exist, and can cri- 
minality be carried to excesses which the corruption of our unhappy 
times bas not yet witnessed? I dare not point him out; but, 
however concealed are the paths in which he treads, he ought to trem- 
ble. He will be followed—he will be overtaken : his mask will sooner 
or later be torn from him ; for the political manceuvres of the reyo- 
lation are now as well known as its military tactics.” 

This is the identical Mr. Fouche himself, late Minister of 
Police—hear it, ye loyalists, and wonder,—to Louis XVIII. ; 
and, but lately, the companion of the Dukr or WELLING~ 
ton!!! Such things are—but, that they are, is surely a 
subject for. lamentation. But more of Mr. Fouche by and 
bye. He has, however, been overtaken, and banished, in effect, 
though not in words. But mark the description of an eye 
witness, even after the King’s second restoration— 
™ Yes! in every petty town considerable enough to maintain a 
mayor, and a.commissary of police, the revolutionary free-magonry 
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is now exposed ; every where we hear the cry, that France: carries in 
her bosom the germ of inevitable destruction ; every where a voice is 
raised towards the sovereign, conjuring him to save us, Ly siriking 
without pity all the traitors, and dispersing their satellites. We can 
purchase- neither safety nor repose but at this price. If we do but 


obtain at Jast a ministry of honest men in the room of that which 


now causes our disgrace and our calamity, we shall not think thet 
we have made too dear a purchase, though procured at the expence 
of all those calamities with which we have been lately overpowered. 

«* But oh! the fatal influence of revolutionary genius! While we 
are raising our suppliant prayers to\the throne, those names that are 
most pol/uted appear at the head of the chief employments in the 
administration! If, at length, some of the principal conspirators 
are singled out for public vengeance, it is done with a tardiness, 
and a reluctance, which lays open to us the fixed design. 

es Traitors, who served Buonaparte till the very hour of his abdi+ 
cation, are called to superintend those provinces in the name of the 
King, which they have scarcely ceased to desolate; and those factious 
spirits, who but so recently insulted the sovereign in the tribune 
of the representatives, preside now over the electoral colleges, and 
perhaps will soon mount the same tridune under the title of deputies, 
changing their sacrilegious abuse into impudent and hypocritical 
flattery. ‘Where are we, heavens! the pencil of Tacitus never drew 
times more unhappy—a corruption so frightful !” 


Here follows a spirited appeal to the members of the go- 
vernment; and a true representation of the French nation— 
as a people in eternal infamy, the dupe and the prey of every 
successive troop of political mountebanks! ‘The author was 
fully aware of the danger he incurred by exposing the imbe- 
cility of the ministers; he declares himself not unacquainted 


with persons, and is prepated to enter a prison provided 


the crime of royalism subject him to sucha punishment: to 
the shame of France be it said, such was his fate! He di- 
vides France at the present moment, into two parties, the 
victims and their executioners! Will posterity believe that 
the King had selected for his ministers, the latler in preference 
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tothe former? Indeed the revolutionists consides the offices 
of government as hereditary in their own hands, and the 
royalists as for ever excluded from power. And hence the 
wretched outcry against Ultra- Royalists ! 


“The incapacily of the royalists,"—observes the author—** has 
Hecome a sort of article in the creed of their sectaries; and we even 
see this absurd prejudice spreading among those persons who should 
be the most interested to oppose and repel it. Ye profound and 
universal politicians, who, after being occupied without relaxation 
for the last twenty-five years in the work of destruction, present 
yourselves to day with so much confidence to repair the ruin, will 
yenot concede tous, that the whole of the revolution has been a 
tissue of extravagance and cruelty, and that under this two-fold 
character the most disastrous periods of history can afford no parallel 
toit? 

“ Meanwhile, have these royalists, whom you persecute with 
affected disdain, done any thing else but oppose, detest, and cover 
with reproaches, that same revolution, thus exhibiting proofs of 
honesty and good-sense, while your conduct presented nothing to 
their view but folly and villainy? They re-appear among you with 
their consistent principles, with their sentiments of honour, with a 
character proved by long adversity, and with an experience, by 
which they must have profited as well as yourselves; and, being 
unable to withhold from them those qualities which have in all ages 
been considered as the most esséntial attributes of those who govern, 
you are not ashamed to oppose to them the erroneous opinions of the 
age with which those geherons Frenchmen have nothing in common, 
asif the point aimed at were not rather to reform than to imbibe those 
pernicious opinions. You even go further—you dare to bring into 
the account the physical labour of administration, and, exaggerating 
all its difficulties, you endeavour to persuade us that all is lost, if 
We entrust it into such feeble hands! Answer me—when Buonaparte 
selected perhaps some tinsel-decked sycophant, out of his anti- 
chamber, some maimed officer of hiaarmy whom he was pleased to 
Patronize, or some hired scribbler ; and appointed them (him) toa 
Prefecture, to an office even in his ministry, was his administration 
overthrown ? The mistakes which inexperience, no doubt, led 
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those men first to commit, were they considered as deserving of 
remark even ? and on the contrary, rivalling soon in the service of 
their master, the zeal and the activity of the most experienced, did 
they not justify, almost without exception, that principle which 
regulated hii in every choice that he made, that the most devoted are 
always the most able? What ! were I to explore the gradations of office, 
and to drag forth to the light those low villains by which they are 
infested? Most of them sprang from the refuse of society, pos 
sessing all the ignorance, all the grossness, of their origin, and 
brutified by more than its vices, prepared for every undertaking, and 
therefore deemed qualified for accomplishing every villainy !” 


The author proceeds to concede to his antagonists of the 
ministry, that whenever any office fell, by chance, into the 
hands of a Royalist, all its springs seemed to be thrown into 
disorder! But why? because the discharge of its duties 
depended not exclusively upon himself, but upon a number of 
other agents, who, being all revolutionists, purposely threw 
obstacles in his way, and, instead of affording the assistance 
they ought, opposed every impediment in their power, for the 
purpose of exciting an odium against him, and of procuring 
his dismission ! The author.once more remonstrates with the 
ministers on their conduct, 


“« Ministers of the king, consider your present position and trem+ 
ble! You had formerly great power, and you appeared to display 
great ability ; because then, placed among the chiefs of the Grand 
Lodge, you laboured heartily in the great work, fortified by the 
confidence and the concert of all the initiated. To day, while you 
advance with that strange plan of fluctuating between all parties— 
of attempting to bind them to the king, by balancing one against the 
other, and of governing the monarchy by this oscillating equilibrium, 
allow yourselves to be convinced that, without satisfying faithful 
subjects and honest men, by this frightful composition, you alienate 
for ever from you the spirit of the revolutionists, who will not be 
contented with simple moderation, but are still resolved, as they have 
ever been, to concede nothing, and to leave no medium between 
being their accomplice or their enemy. The remains of that predi- 
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lection which you still evince for them, will turn against yourselves. 
They. will disdain chiefs who presume to offer them protection, while 
they refuse any longer to conspire ; and, in fact, since the re-estab- 
lishment of legitimate power, no other resource remains for these 
miscreants but conspiracy. It is very possible to overthrow them by 
vigorous measures, but let no hope be entertained of reducing them 
by kindness or art. They will always escape from the politician who 
shall have formed the vain project of conducting them towards a 
point, at which, sooner or later, they foresee their inevitable destruc- 
tion, Already they desert you, and that chain which links together 
the conspirators, and which you so vainly thought to hold, will soon 
be committed to hands more devoted. Serve you the king without 
reserve, from that moment you become royalists in their eyes, and 
treated with as much disdain as they are. You will be astonished 
to find yourselves, for the first time, administrators without resources, 
without experience, and without ability. Already have you ceased to 
have either consequence or weight with them ; already the paths 
which they tread are no longer those in which you walk.” 


We have often reprobated the imbecility of the attempt 
thus to amalgamate heterogeneous particles in the new state 
crucible of France. None but idiotism itself could ever en- 
tertain, for a moment, the monstrous belief, that thorough- 
paced jacobins, who had waded through blood to power, who 
had participated in all the countless crimes of the revolution, 
could make good and faithful ministers to a legitimate prince, 
the head of whose family they had robbed of his throne and 
life, while they had despoiled the rest of their patrimony and 
their rank, and consigned them to every species of odium and 
~ persecution. But even admitting the possibility of washing 
the blackamoar white, did not justice, policy, and gratitude 
combine to induce a decided preference over such wretches, 
to men of loyalty and honour (to say nothing of birth, of 
rank, and of family) who had bravely fought the king’s battles 
while a standard was raised to which they could flock, and 
who had quitted their native soil, and abandoned every hope 
and expectation, to follow their sovereign into exile, and to 
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cheer and comfort him in the hour of distress. Exists ther 
a man who would hesitate in such a choice? Well might the 
employment of regicides and rebels involve the new gover. 
ment in confusion and danger ! 


** The criojinal and disgusting scenes in the garden of the Thai. 
cries, so insolently renewed, and so long unpunished ; the unexam: 
pled andacity of the small number of proscribed, several of whom 
have been parading the streets of Paris, while the sword of justice 
remains impending over their heads ; the anarchical fury of certain 
journals, more viruleat, perhaps, than before the restoration; the 
concealed fermentation which works in the capital—all, ali has de- 
monstrated to us that you no longer hold the helm of state with so 
firm a hand ; and when the public cry seemed to wake you from 
your slumber, the measures you have taken (perhaps the only one 
which it was possible for you to take) by the very efforts which you 
made to give them an appearance of vigour, have proved the real 
weakness into which you have fallen—the necessary consequence of a 
want of harmony between him who commands, and those who 
should obey.” 

It would seem, indeed, as if the ministers were passive, 
blind, and impotent, as to every danger which threatens the 
King, while they are only vigorous when attacking and perse- 
tuting his most devoted friends, the true royalists. Why did 
they not seize the factious rabble, who were, beyond all doubt, 
hired by their former friends to insult the sovereign under his 
very windows ; nay, on that very spot in which they formerly 
assembled to drive the king from his palace, and to murder 
his household---a spot which ought to have brought a thou- 
sand horrible recollections to their minds, and ‘to have madé 
them shudder at ‘the possibility of a renewal of the bloody 
scenes whith they had witnessed there! Had they had one 


.drop of loyal blood in their veins, or the most faint shadow of 


a sense of duty, the treasonable cries of those hired miscreants 
would have roused them to immediate action. ‘They would 
have seized some of those rebellious spirits, and, at least, have 
extorted from them the names of their employers. They, 
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sho.are well acquainted with all the revolutionary tactics, 
could have no possible difficulty in pursuing a right path for 
the attainment of the desired object. They might, we should 
think, have formed a shrewd guess as to the quarter whence 
issued the new lava of jacobinism. And the neglect to adopt 
any measure for ascertaining the fact, or for bringing the 
calprits to justice, is sufficient to engender a suspicion that 
the ministers either dared ‘not, or wished not, tohave the 
matter investigated. ‘The miscreants who raised these factious 
cries endeavoured to set the nation both against the allies and 
against the king himself—“ as having bound himself with 
foreign powers in a cruel league of spoliation, that he might 
sway afterwards more easily the sceptre of tyranny.” 


« If,” pursues the author “ in addition to this, that the journals 
of the party have dared, more than once, to raise the most insolent 
complaints against the allies, and to involve in them Louis XVIII. 
himself; that for a moment, the army beyond the Loire, attempt- 
ing to establish a species of communication with the noble army of 
Vendeans, feigned, by a pretended concert, to act under the secret 
orders of the king; shall we not recognize in this threefold com< 
plication of craft and calumny, the conception of a project, not 
only to engender reciprocal hatred between Frenchmen and foreigners, 
buteven to excite in the latter, towards our sovereign jealousies 
which they hoped to cherish, and from which they, in due time, 
would have reaped the fruit ?” 


Itis further asserted, and we believe with perfect truth, 
that the revolutionists in power set every engine at work to 
keep the public_mind in such a state of apathy as to render 
them at least passive whenever another great blow, like the 
Usurper's return from Elba, should be struck. The royal family, 
with the single exception .of the king, are daily calumniated, 
that they may become hateful to the people. 

The power of espionage and of tyranny, exercised over public 
Opinion, from the saloons of the Faubourg St, Germain jo the tippling 
houses of the Faubourg St, Marceau, is: prodigious. With such 
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agents of police, we might draw by lot any individual as capablg 
as him, whose very name makes one shodder, and persuade millions 
of persons that he alone possessed the qualifications necessary, ing 
moment of crisis, for ruling and saving the state! Let us not, 
therefore, be surprised at meeting with people who echo the ca 
lumnies that our princes want frankness, and, above all, courage; 
or who will tell us that Mapame, that angel of virtue, of whom 
we may say the carth is not worthy, has pride, and not dignity, 
censpring the danghter, the sister, and the niece, of kings, because 
she does not display, in her deportment and language, the studied 
indecency and trivial impertinence of the princess Borghese, or 
Madame Murat.” . 


Is it credible that a king should tolerate such conduct in his 
ministers? The next point on which this loyal writer attacks 
these revolutionary ministers, is their conduct during the 
late elections. But this is a subject of too much importance 
to be treated lightly, we shall therefore postpone our further 
remarks on the tract before us, till our next number. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 
ae 
Poems. By Lord Byron, 8vo. Pp. 40. Murray, 18)6. 


TueEss are a few light productions of Lord Byron’s pen, probably 
never designed for publication. The collection contains some 
stanzas written to be sent to France; and other poems, trans- 
lated or imitated from the French. They are none of them 
worthy of criticism, and certainly add nothing to the fame 
which his lordship has acquired as a poet. ° 
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A Treatise on Domestic Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits; with 4 
practical account of the Egypiian method of hatching eggs by 
artificial heat ; and all the needful particulars relatwe 
breeding, rearing, and management. Dedicated to her Grace 
the Duchess Dowager of Rutland. By Bonington Moubray, 
Esq. 12mo. Pp. 218, 5s. Sherwood and Co. 








Tats is a useful little book for all | ghee who are fond of 
b ] 


attending to their own poultry yard, or who take delight in 
breeding poultry, pigeons, or rabbits. The directions givea 
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are evidently the result of practical knowledge, which is much 
better than the most profound, or the most sublime, th 

of speculative philosophers. We have seldom seen a boo 
so completely answering the professed object for which it was 
written, and containing so much useful information relative to 
that object. 


ee —————— 


Moscow, a Poem. By Mrs. Henry Rolls. Authoress of 
Sacred Sketches from Scripture History, 8vo. Pp. 30. 


Tux author, in a modest preface, acknowledges her inadequacy 
to do justice to the subject which she has chosen for the 
exercise of her poetical. genius ; and expresses her hope that 
it will lead some abler pen to pursue thé same track. To do 
ample justice, indeed, to such a subject as the capture of 
Moscow by the French ruffians ; the conflagration of that city, 
the complicated scenes of woe and desolation which it pre- 
sented, with all its political consequences, and the richly- 
merited fate of the ruthless invaders of Russia, would require 
acombination of genius and talents, rarely to be met with in 
any individual. ‘he event is in itself so terrific, and so full- 
5 a with circumstances calculated to set every passion of 
the human heart in action, that, very unlike the subjects of 
most poems, it leaves no room for the imagination of the poet 
towork in, nothing on which his inventive genius can exercise 
its powers. Having premised thus much it is but justice to 
add, that the Muse of Mrs. Rolls has not fallen below her 
subject, and has nothing to blush for in the execution of her 
task. Her verse is neither coarse nor common; it bespeaks a 
polished mind; and a taste refined by study. In her facts, 
she has followed Labaume, whose narrative needs no ad- 
ditional colouring. ‘There is a strain of piety runs through 
the poem which cannot be too highly commended, with an 
application of moral inferences highly creditable to the author's 
principles, Of the poetry we can offer only two specimens ; 
the first, a description of the French attack on the Cathedral 
of St. Michael. 


‘* Here the Te Deum’s grateful note was paid, 
And here the monarch solemn offering made, 
And here the Patriarch, more than half ador’d 
First grac’d his sovereign with the crown and swor ; 
But now, no songs of sacred raptare rise, 
Whose vaulted roofs return despairing cries ; 
Prostrate, before the altar’s base, are laid 

The reverend matron, and the trembling maid, 












































ORIGINAL GRITICISM. 


The hoary sire, bow'd down with grief and years, 
Kneeling, bedews his patron saint with tears. 
And sadly prays, in this asylum blest, 

Calmly to sink in everlasting rest : 

"Tis vain $ again is heard th’ approaching sound, 
The holy dome the conquering train surround ; 
The folded gates before their rage give way, 
And the fierce spoiler-rushes on his prey ; 

Tbe hapless sufferers raise one general oy 
And to the tombs and vaults for shelter fly : 

Or, round the altars clinging, raise the prayer 

By every saint there worshipped yet to spare ; 

But pray in vain !~+mad violence and gore 

Pollate these shrines, and streams along the floor ! 
For the pure vow, the light, rich, soft,anddim, 
The solemn requiem, and the warbled hymn, 

Are changed the dying groan, the torch’s glare, 
The soldier's blasphemy, the maid's despair ! 

Along the aisles swift flash the glaring rays, 

And shristes and altars back reflect the blaze. 

Quick stripp’d of all the wealth in which they shone, 
Broken the shrines, the altars overthrown, 

“What now remains to sacrilege or rage ? 

Must e’en the sepulchres their Just assuage ? 

The spoile? dares those awful vaults to tread, 

And meuvial bands defile the royal dead! 

Beneath. their strokes the coffin stones give way, 
And to their eyes the poor contents display ! 

Awful mementos ! stripp’d of _pomp aud power, 
Behold the transient pageants of an hour! 

Was that bare skull, which slimy damps surround, 
As vast Imperial Russia's monarch crown’d ? 
Those naked bones, now crumbling to decay, 

Onde gtasp'd the sceptre of anbounded sway ! 

And they who own'd a myriad for their train, 

Sunk in a mouldering heap of dust remain. 

Say, does this solemn lesson touch the heart, 

Or bid the spoiler act a milder part ? 

Does it the band of violence restrain, 

Or check his more than savage thirst of gain ? 

No! scatter’d o'er the vaults, those relics tell, 

That, guided by the foulest fiends of hell, 

Nor fear nor mercy could their steps recal, 

Till long-braved heaven decreed their general fall.” 
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Ae mame ayaa. 


Here nothing of the spirit of Labaume’s original descrip- 
tion of this horrible event is lost ; the passage is very credit 
able to the author’s talents. Shecloses her poem with a well- 
deserved compliment to her native country. 
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« Thine, Barratn, thine !—the spirit that arose, 
Aike the guardian of thy friends and foes ! 
Thou, from thy sea-girt shore, serenely brave, 
Beheld the tyrant, like the rashing wave, 
Spread o'er wide Europe, with destructive sway, 

‘ And sweep each rash opposing force away !— 
When ebb'd that tide, you rais'd the sparks of strife, 
Fann'd the faint flame, and gave it strength and life! 
Yeou* call’d for heroes, and your soldiers came, 
Led on by Wettineton !—immortal name ! 
With Acexanper, Francis, Freperic, join'’d, 
Generals and monarchs seem'd one mighty mind !— 
Blest by Ais counsels, guided by his sway, 
Whose breath the warring elements obey, 
They reft the tyrant’s crown, and sheath'd the sword, 
Recall'd fair Peacs, and May's pest Ricuts Resrorep!” 


These last are not the best lines in the piece ; but they 
breathe that spirit which can more than atone for trivial in- 
accuracies. 

————————— eee 
Lines on the conflagration of Moscow. By the Rev. C. Colton, 
A. M. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Author of 


‘ Hypocrisy,’ a Political Poem, ‘with Notes and Anecdotes. 
8vo. Pp. 10. Taylor and Hussey, 1816. 


Mr. Coron takes a more circumscribed view of his subject 
than the author of the preceding article. But, though brief, 
he is pointed, animated, spirited. | His strains seem to have 
caught some of the fire from the conflagration which the bard 
contemplated. 





‘* Blaze on, ye gilded domes, and turrets high, 
And like a furnace glow, thou trembling sky ! 

Be lakes of fire the tyrant’s sole domain, 

And let a fiend o’er flames and ruins reign ; 

Doom'd, like the rebel angel, to be shown 

A fiery dungeon, where be hop'd a throne! 

Blaze on thou costliest, proudest sacrifice, 

Fer lit by patriot hands, or fann'd by patriot sighs.” 


Just compliments are paid to the Russians for their firm- 
aess and patriotism, of which, certainly, no nation ever 
evinced a greater portion. ‘The position of the Frepch army 
during the conflagration is well described. 


_—— 


We have substituted you for thow in these lines to render them 
Consistent with grammatical accuracy. Rev, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘* Rage, elements! wreck, ravage all ye can, 

Ye are not half so fierce, as man to man! 

Wide and more wide, self-warn'd without command, 
Gaul's awe-struck files their circling wings expand ; 
High o'er their head the bickering radiance towers, 

Or falls from clouds of smoke in scorching showers : 
Beneath their crimson canopy they stood 

Like bordering pines, when lightning fires the wood, 
And as they hemm'd that grim horizon in, 
Each read in each the horrorsof the scene, 

Some fear'd,—accusing conscience wak’'d the fear, — 
The nay of wrath and retribution near, 

Deem’d that they heard that dreaded voice proclaim, 
‘ Thou Moon to blood be turn’¢, thou Earth to flame!’ ” 


‘These are impressive lines, and the whole poem is written 
with equal ability and spirit, exhibiting poetical talents of a 
superior cast. Having remarked that Moscow fell, like 
Dagon’s Temple, but fell to crush the foe, the bard proceeds 
to.apostrophize the great author of all this mischief, 
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** Tyrant think not sue unaveng’d will burn, 

Thou too hast much to suffer, much to learn ; 

That thirst of pow’r the Danube but inflam’d, 

By Neva’s cooler current may be tam‘d. 

Triumph a little space by craft and crime, 

Two foes thou can’st not conquer,—Truth and Time ; 

Resistless pair! thev doom thy name to fade, 

Lost in the ruins that itself bath made. 

Forge then the links, that martial law, that bind, 

Inslave, Pubrute, and mechanise, the mind. 

lndite the conscript code with iron pen, 

That cancels crime, demoralizes men ; 

Turn on those countless files thy vaunting gaze, 

Whose front of mail reflects the o’erpowering blaze ; 

Rather, like Xerxes, o'er those numbers sigh, 

Braver than his, but sooner doomed to die. 

Here, Number only courts that death it cloys, 

Here, Might is weakness, and herself destroys. 

Lead; then, thy southern myriads, lock'd in steel, 

‘Lead on—too soon their nerveless arm shall feel 

Those magazines impregnable of snow, 

That kill without a wouad, o'erwhelm without a foe. 
** Caught in the northern net, what dar’st thon dare ’ 

Snatch might from madness--courage from despair ? 

If courage lend thy breast a transient ray, 

"Tis the storm's lightning, not the beam of day ; 

When on thine hopes the cload of battle Jowers, 

And frowns the vengeance of insulted powers ; 
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Time's Telescope. 


When vict'ry trembles in the doubtful scale, 
And death deals thick and fast his iron hail, 
When ail is stak’d, and the dread hazard known, 
A rising scaffold and a falling throne. 

‘ Canst thou be brave, whose dying prospects shew 
A scene of all that's horrible in woe, 
On who ambition long by carnage nurs’d, 
Death stamps the greatest change, the dast, the worst. 
Death !—to thy view most horrible of things, 
Dreadful in all he takes, and all be brings ! 
* But king of terrors! ere thou seize thy prey, 
Point with a ling'ring dart to Moscow's fatal day : 
Shake with that scene his agonizing frame, 
And on the wreck of nations write his name.” 


The specimens we have extracted cannot fail to recommend 
this poem to the perusal of all who love to cherish poetical 
genius. 
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Bardonc, or the Goat-herd of Mount Taurus ; an Eastern Tale. 
Translated from the French of Adrien de Sarrazin, 12mo. 
Pp. 187, 5s. 6d. Sherwood and Co, 


Tus is an interestiug tale, the offspring of a lively imagina- 
tion, and a sound judgment. The moral is . Its object 
is to contrast the’ conduct of a man acting under the influence 
ofhis passions, with that of the same individual when subjected 
tothe guidance of reason. There is a deal of ingenuity 
displayed in the construction of the story, which is calculated 
at once to amuse and to inform. The translator has performed 
his task very well, with a few exceptions of awkward and 
striking gallicisms. 
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Time’s Telescope for 1817 ; ar a complete guide to the Almanack: 
containing an explanation of Saints’ days. and Holidays, with 
illustrations of British History and Antiquities, Notices of 
Obsolete Rites and Customs, and Sketches of Comparative 
Chronology; Astronomical occurrences in every month ; com- 
prising remarks on the phenomena of the Celestial bodies : And 
the Naturalist’s Diary, explaining the various appearances 
it the animal and vegetable kingdoms. To which is prefixed, 
an Introduction containing the Principles of Zoology. Pub- 
lished Annually, 12mo, Pp. 388. 9s. Sherwood and Co, 


Ir cannot be expected that we should examine a publication of 
this kind, in all its multifarious divisions, with a strictly critical 
Dd2 
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\ 
eye but as far as we have looked into it, it appears to us fhat 
e industry of the Compiler has not been unsuccessfully exert- 
ed, in the collection of an entertaining, and, in many respects, 
useful, mass of materials. 
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Principles of Elocution, containing mimerous rules, observa- 
tions, and exercises, on pronunciation, pauses, inflections, 
accent, and emphasis; also, copious extracts in prose and 
poetry ; calculated lo assist the Teacher, and to wnprove the 
Pupil, in reading and recitation. Second Edition. By Thomas 
Ewing, author of ** The English Learner,” and Teacher 
of English, Geography, and History, in Edinburgh. 12mo, 
Pp. 436. Oliver and Boyd, Edioburgh ; Law and Whitaker, 
London; Cumming, Dublin ; and Turnbull, Glasgow, 
1836. 


Tue rules adopted by Mr. Sein are generally good, 
with an exception or two, as to the words in which he makes 
the A silent, where, in England, we are accustomed to asperate 
the h; for instance, in ‘heiress,’ herb, herbage, honest, 
honesty, hospital, &c. What he says on the subject of punc- 
tuation is just enough, but that is a subject less understuod by 
grammarians than any other; and nothing is more wanting, 
than an able treatise on punctuation, which is of more con- 
sequence, in producing accuracy sin speaking, and in writing, 
than is generally supposed. 

The extracts are well calculated for the parpose for which 
they are designed, excepting those of Lord Byron, and one 
or two of Campbell’s, which savour, the first, of atheism, and, 
the last, of republicanism, and which, therefore, ought not 
to be introduced into any book intended for the instruction of 
children. In .all other respects, this is an useful work, and 
highly cteditable to the diligence and judginent of the author: 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 














The Edinburgh Review. 
Mr. Epiror,—-It is surprising to observe how far the public taste 
has been misled by certain periodical works published under the 
title of reviews. Instead of a critical developement of the matter 
and execution of a work, the public is contented to receive essayt 
containing the separate opinions of reviewers on any subject in quew 
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tion, without reference to the body of evidence in the book of 
which the title is borrowed; or, if the reasoning of an author is 
noticed, it is generally done through a garbled and oblique view of 
his arguments. In the case of subjects connected with politics, a 
ready and unmeasured censure is invariably heaped on writers who 
happen to differ from the party prejudices of the reviewers ; for it 
would seem these gentlemen think that subjects of this nature are ’ 
not susceptible of genuine critical investigation ; and they also forget 
the little weight which considerate persons attach to the censure of — 
expositors who write only to inculcate their own opinions, while they 
assume a clumsy and self-detecting veil of criticism, 

These observations are occasioned by a passage of the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 52, where notice is taken of the Historical Reflections on 
the Constitution and Representative System of England, The re- 
viewers have there exhibited not only instances of partial and false 
criticism, but have descended to an injarious misrepresentation of 
the author of that work. A misrepresentation for which there ap- 
pears no assignable reason, unless it be an imputed political delin- 
quency, wh'ch they may think sufficient to warrant any. kind of sum- 
mary condemnation. They denounce that avthor as a *‘ partizan of 
prerogative,” and hence, it would appear, reckon him a political 
heretic, with whom no faith is to be kept. 

In the course of his investigation, the author had entered into 
semarks on the statute of 7. Hen. 4, cap. 15, together with the 
petition on which it was founded; and adverting to a new description 
of parliamentary electors thereby authorized, be observed, that such 
persons were considered favourable to the usurpation of Henry 4, 
and added what appeared to him a fair conclysion from the pre- 
mises adduced. The reviewers, in their critique, describe this 
_ statute as the safeguard of the freedom of election, which had been 
violently attacked by the partizaws of prerogative, because it was 
made in the reign of Henry the Fourth, who is by them considered 
4$an usurper, &c. and add,—‘ Mr. Jopp, an author of this descrip- 
tion, whose work we are next to examine, has the assurance to write 
that this statute was enacted contrary to the declared sense of the 
Commons, for the ‘purpose of supporting au illegitimate possessor of 
the-crown, though he must have had before him the rolls of Parlia- 
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ment in which the statute is to be found, word for word, among the 
petitions of the Commons.” (P.348 of Rev.) 

Now, although this accusation is not very distinct in all its parts, 
although it possesses none of the accurate perspicuity from which 
agenuine critical exposure of error is inseparable, yet it will be 
held, by all who receive the authority of the Edinbargh Reviewers, 
that Mr. Jopp is an author worse than unworthy of attention, inas- 
much as they declare that he attempts to deceive the public, by ad- 
vancing not only an unfounded statement, but a proposition contraty 
to certain evidence which he must have had before him, and of which 
he concealed the effect. Readers who go not beyond the party lnew- 
brations of these soi-disant critics, will receive the calumny, and 
form their decisions accordingly on the value of the work. 

An author is a proper object for critical exposure, if his materials 
ate not authentic, if his reasoning is defective, or his conclusions un- 
justifiable. The critic will then distinctly exhibit the fallacies, and 
the controvertist will triumphantly establish his counter proposition. 
But both critic and controvertist are bound to take notice of all evi- 
dence laid before them. They may question its authenticity, or im- 
peach its credibility, but they are not to overlook it. Let it be sup- 
posed that an author produces, that he transcribes, two separate pieces 
of evidence, and on comparing them, he contends that they differ, 
that they do not contain the same matter. The trial of such a fact 
must be easy and short ; the words are at hand, to be collated, and an 
error is readily detected. But what shall be said if, in such a case, 
that is, where an author has produced his documents, a critic, or even 
a reviewer, should assert that the author “ Aad the assurance to write” 
that which is contradictory to evidence that “‘ he must have had before 
him ;"” meaning the very evidence which he had produced. This 's 
the import of what the Edinburgh Reviewers have written. The 
author of the Historical Reflections‘has advanced’ that there is an 
important difference between the sense of a petition of the Commons, 
and of the statute.enacted upon that petition. He transcribes the 
petition, and, in order to obviate the difficulty attending its obsolete 
language, he translates it in substance. He then gives the consequent 
enactment ftom the statute-book, and finally says that the statute 
differs from the declared sense of the Commons, as found in the 
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petition, See Historical Reflections, p. 205 et seq. Jf these docu- 
ments are incorrect ; if the comparison of them is erroneous, let the 
Reviewers show it; and let them shew the statute, word for word, 
with the petition. But let them not resort to an artifice repugnant 
toevery feeling of ingenuous minds. 

The reviewers have proceeded to some few farther strictures on the 
publication in question. With a siniilar disregard to candour, they 
avoid any enlarged view of the author's arguments, and when they 


seem to controvert a single statement, or argue a_ particular proposi- 


tion, they either omit a part, or absurdly deny what the author had 
notasserted. They affirm, for instance, that William. the Conqueror 
did not. introduce the feudal system into England. The author had 


‘pot said that he did introduce it. Then they say it is assumed that 


this system was ‘a political arrangement, contrived for the sup- 
port of a paramount arbitrary contron] in the crown,” And to dis- 
prove the proposition, they ask, how came the Feudal system to be 
adopted. by a body of high-spirited warriors, proud of their indepen- 
dence, and impatient even of just restraint? This is arguing on 
their misrepresented quotation, a8 if the author had noticed only the 
superiority derived by the Crown from the Feudal institutions, and 
overlooked the power of the Chieftains under the same system. 
‘What is the fact? Mr. Jopp advances, p. 24, that ‘no political 
afrangement could be better contrived than it (the feudal system) 
was, for the support of aristocratical power in the Noldes, and a para- 
mount arbitrary controul in the crown.” The reviewers take a ger 


’ bled and unfair view of the subject, and.ask a question which the words 


they are not ashamed to suppress so clearly tend toanswer. For their 
submission to the paramount sovereignty of the crown, the barons 
found an ample equivalent in the arbitrary authority exercised by 
them over their numerous vassals, In another place the reviewers 
ace equally distant from genuine criticism. Upon the reign of Wil- 


. liam the Conqueror, Mr. Jopp has observed, that if any national 


Concern was discussed in the Commune Concilium, it was when that 
assembly was held ex more. That their proceedings related chiefly to ec- 
Clesiastical affairs ; that although the acts then first promulgated were 
said tobe by the advice or consent of thearchbishops, bishops, and barons, 
yet there is no instance of dissent or debate upon a measure intended 
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by the king—that discassion might be permitted on matters concern 
ing the Church, in which the Crown might be indifferent, but that 
there is no reason to think that the will or desire of the king was 
ever counteracted. (p. 40 of Hist. Ref.) To controvert this the Reviews 
ers enter into various common-place observations, and rely much on 
the exploded fallacy of the particular expressions used by the Monkish 
historians of that age. They produce, however, only one measure 
in the Conqueror’s reign in support of their opinion, but they do not 
show that this took place at a Commune Concilium, or under its 
sanction. Intruth, the measure in question appears clearly to have 
been effected by the tuthority of the King deciding upon the report 
of a special commission by him appointed. Thus the transaction 
shews the contrary of what it is adduced by the reviewers to sups 
port. . 
Proceeding to the times of William Rafas and Henry I. nothing 
but matter concerning the Church is produced, and this Mr. Jopp 
had admitted. The reviewers affirm that under the latter prince 
Jaws of importance, both to Church and State, were freely discussed 
in the Commune Concilium. Yet, although the question relates 
only to civil, and not to ecclesiastical, affairs, no measure of civil 
policy is produced. (Rev. p. 352.) A dispute concerning investitures, 
a mere church question, is stated to have been debated and compro- 
mised, Upon these grounds the reviewers conclade, ‘‘ Such is the 
credit due to Mr. Jopp’s assertion, that there is no instance of dissent, 
or even of debate, in these assemblies, nor reason to think that the 
will or desire of the king was ever counteracted.” Here the ad- 
missions of the author, on ecclesiastical subjects, are kept out of 
view, and the question is argued as if such admissions did not exist. 
The transactions which are subsequently adduced to shew the atten- 
tion paid by Henry I. to the Commune Concilium, are, all evidently 
the acts of a prince holding the crown under a disputed and undue 
succession. An impartial consideration of all the occurrences in 
this reign would undoubtedly lead to a very different conclusioa 
from that drawn by the reviewers, and would shew that there was 
then no constitutional power which did controu! the prince, or re 
strain his excesses. That there existed a power which had a right 
to controul them is more than the reviewers have proved. They 
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impartial discrimination is a reproach to which genuine criticism is 
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ere satisfied with what they call admissions on the part of this prince, 
that it was his duty to consult ‘ with his council” in the adminis- 
tration of his kingdom. But, how came the reviewers to overlook 
the grievous taxation exacted by torture in this reign? The critics 
should have accommodated these and other oppressions with theit 
boasted constitutional admissions of Henry I. One instance more 
of the critical style of the Edinburgh Review shall suffice. The au- 
thor of the Historical Reflections conceives that the subjection of 
church lands to feudal services does not appear to have had the sanc- 
tion of a deliberate national assembly (p. 41 of Hist. Ref.) As 
some preceding writers on the subject had considered that this inno- 
Valion was introduced at the same time with the imposition of knights’ 
service on all lay tenures, it became necessary to notice their arga- 
ments, and the more especially as the author's opinion was that the 
transactions were separate and distinct, Thus when he found botia 
matters connected together, and alleged to be comprehended in the 
game law, he extended his conclusion to both, and notwithstanding 
the official expressions then copied pro forma, into state documents, 
he argued that there is not sufficient evidence of enactment by a 
national assembly. Upon this Mr. Jopp is accused of puzzling him- 
self, and perplexing his subject ; and, strange 2s it will appear to 
readers unacquainted with the absurdities of the Edinburgh Re- 
Viewers, they proceed to argue the question on the same grounds 
with the authors just alluded to; while, for controverting these 
arguments, they represent-Mr. Jopp as confounding a plain subject. 
They presume to say, in substance, that the (general) establishment 
of knights’ service, is what Mr. Jopp ought to discuss, but that he 


Mistakes his object, and perplexes his understanding. He had, how- 


ever, aright to chuse his.‘own ground, and, in considering his opinion, 
the reviewers were bound to argue it upon that ground, unless they 
had shewn, on different evidence than their own assertion, that lis 
ground was fallacious. 

With the exception of that part of the subject which relates to 
the description of persons who were suitors in the county courts in 


‘the age when county representation can first be traced, the reviewers 


have not shewn any critical research. A disregard of candid and 
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not open ; yet this is the objection to which the Edinburgh reviewer 
aré most obviously and constantly liable.. Thus, in treating the 
subject of these remarks, they reject the authority of Matthew 
Paris against them, because he wrote at a distant time from an event 
in question, and upon an unfair interpretation of his language ; 
while they readily receive the evidence of a work passing under the 
name of Bracton, which is not only of a date still more remote, 
but notwithstanding that the pages of the former author are held of 
unquestioned authenticity, while the legal disquisitions in the book 
ascribed to Bracton, are known to have been interpolated and 
changed by later hands, 





a 


Protestant Dissenters. and Roman Catholics. 

Tue secret enemies of the established church have ofien endeavoured 
to overturn it, under the spurious pretext of promoting liberty of cop- 
science, and general toleration ; for which purpose all test laws were 
to be repealed, and persons of every religious persuasion were to enjoy 
ap equal share of political power. They justly inferred from the fu- 
rious spirit of proselytism, and the intolerant principles inseparable 
from popery, tbat its votaries, if put on a fvoting with protestants, 
would soon extinguish their religion. With this design, Charles II, 
proposed general toleration in the year 1662, though the altar and the 
throtie had been overturned in the preeeding reign, by the feverish tur- 
bulence, which a warm competition for power and pre-eminence 
among various sectaries, and the desire of all to subvert the constitur 
tion in church and state, had produced, The parliament resisted it, 
2nd the House of Commons declared that “‘ the indulgence proposed 
woukd prove most pernicious both to church and state, would open 
the door to schism, encourage faction, disturb the public peace, and 
discredit the wisdom of the legislature.”* | 

Again in the year 1672, Charles issued a declaration of general io- 
dulgence and a suspension of the penal laws against all recusants and 
non-conformists.t This was done chiefly under a pretext of relieving 
the protestant dissenters ; but in the year 1681, he threw off the 
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* Home's History, vol. vii. chap. 63 t Idem, chap. 65. 
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gas, and ordered them to be prosecuted under the penal laws, of 
which the’ Commons complained and declared that ‘* the doing so is 
at thistime grievous to the subject, a weakening of the protestant in- 
terest, an encouragement of popery, and dangerous to the peace of the 
kingdorti."* It has since been discovered, that Charles II. and the 
Doke of York, formed a conspiracy to establish popery, and avsolute 
power in England, under the ‘auspices, and with the assistance of 
Lovis XIV. who was to supply them with 200,000l. a year, in quarterly 
payments, and with 6000 troops in case of an insurrection.t These 
two monarchs also agreed to conquer and divide Holland. The minis- 
ter of Louis XIV. at the imperial court, declared that his master’s reso- 
lution to extirpate the Dutch was on account of their heresy. { 

James Il. on his accession, declared, in his speech to parliament, 
thathe would defend and maintain the constitution in church and 
state, a8 established by law ;§ though it is well known that he had 
conspired with Louis for their subversion. In order to accomplish it, 
he soon afier declared, that he would employ none but those who 
would vote for a repeal of the tests. He asked the Marquis of Halifax 
what part he would take in that matter, and having declared that he 
never would consent to it, James dismissed him. |j 

In the year 1686, he enlarged on the great happiness of toleration, 
and declared that nothing was more reasonable, more christian, and 
More politic, and be reflected much on the church of England, for the 
severities with which the dissenters had been treated. “‘ This,” ob- 
serves Burnet, ‘‘.how true or just soever it might be, yet was strange 





*Idem, chap. 68. What a wise lesson do those observations hold out 
to the Parliamentary advocates of popery in our times ! 

+ Mr. Hume informs us, that he discovered unequivocal proofs of 
this, in the memoirs of James II., written by himself, which he found 
in the Scotch college at Paris. Histury of England, edition of 1789, 
vol. 8, page 4. Sir John Dalrymple does the same, and gives from 
the same work many curious particulars of this transaction. Mr. Fox, 
in his history of James II. gives a more circumstantial account of it. 

} Dalrymple on the events afier the reformation, page 36. 

§ Burnet's history of his own times, vol. 1, p. 343. 


] Idem, p. 360. 
‘ 
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doctrine in the mouth of a professed papist."* As the church party 
could not be prevailed on to comply with the king's desire of abolish. 
ing all tests, appl'cations were made to the dissenters, and suddenly 
the churchmen were disgraced, and the dissenters were in high fa 
vour at court, insomuch that they were encouraged to set up their 
conventicles again.t Some of the latter began to grow insolent on 
this appearance of court favour, but the wiser part of them perceived 
that the design of the papists was to set on the dissenters against the 
church, as much as they had formerly set the church against them,t 
and, by playing off one party against another, to gain an ascendancy 
to popery in the extinction of both. The non-conformists 
soon perceived his insidious policy as he had not recourse to his 
scheme of abolishing all tests, til] it had been rejected by the bishops.} 
It is well known to what desperate lengths James went to establish 
popery and arbitrary power in England, in the accomplishment of 
which he was secretly encouraged and assisted by Lewis XIV, 
who supplied him with money for that purpose.|| Afier his arrival 
in Ireland, he convened a Popish assembly under the designation of a 
parliament; and he gave his assent to the following bills passed by 
it: one for repealing the act of settlement, by which the Protestants 
were deprived of all their landed estates ; and the preamble of it 
contained a full justification of the horrid rebellion of 1641. They 
then passed an act of attainder by which every protestant, whose pro- 
perty was such as to make him known to them, was attached by name; 
and by this they were made subject to the penalties of death and confit 
cation without a hearing. This black act is thus described, in the com- 
plete history of England, published in the year 1706, in 3 volumes folio, 
“there were no fewer attainted by it, than 2 archbishops, | duke, 
17 earls, 7 countesses, 28 viscounts, 2 vicountesses, 7 bishops, 18 barons, 
33 baronets, 51 knights, 2182 esquires and gentlemen; and all 
of them unbeard, declared traitors, and adjudged to suffer the 
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* Idem, p.370. 

+ Idem. 

t Idem. 

§ Hame’s History, vol. 8, chap. 70. 


it Mr. Fox has unequivocally proved this in his history of James’ 
reign. 
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pains of death and forfeiture.” James connived at, or rather en- 
couraged, a most cruel persecution of the Protestants ;* though he 
gave them strong assurances of protection, in a proclamation pub- 
lished soon after his arrival in Ireland; but he was obliged to yield. 
implicit obedience to the dictates of his ghostly advisers, under 
whose influence he was guilty of the following gross instances of 
inconsistency and dissimulation. In his manifesto, addressed to the 
people of England from St. Germains, soon after his abdication,+ 
he said, ** that the justice and moderation of his government had 
been such, that he had never since his accession to the crown given 
any teason of complaint; however, when he saw the invasion 
coming, he had, to prevent his people being cheated by little ima- 
ginary grievances into certain ruin, and to remove even the pretences 
of discontent, redressed all matters himself.” He said that he 
wished for a free parliament, ‘‘ that be may have the first oppor- 
tunity of undeceiving his people, and shewing the sincerity of those 
protestations he had often made, of preserving the liberties and 
properties of his subjects, and the [’rotesiant religion, more especially, 
the Church of England as by law established.”} 

In his declaration from Dublin Castle, dated the 8th May, 1689, 
and addressed “ to all his subjects in the kingdom of England” 
(which was so replete with falsehoods and inconsistencies, that it 
was ordered by a vote of the British House of Commons to be burnt 
by the common hangman) he said, ‘‘ that nothing but his own in- 
clinations to justice could prevail with him to such a proceeding, 
as that of his care of his Protestant suljects in Ireland; and hopes 
that his Protestant suljects in England, will form a judgment of 
what they may expect."§ James's breach of bis coronation oath, 
and of the most solemn promises made to his subjects, is thus to be 


——— 
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* The reader will find a full account of this in Archbishop King's 
tate of the Irish Protestants, and in Leland’s History, book 5, chap. ° 
6. See the barbarous outrages which they endared, aud the flight of 
great numbers of them in consequence of it, in our 1Sth volume, 
pp. 241, 2. 

t State Tracts, vol. 3, pp. 226, 7. 
¢ State Tracts, vol. 2, p. 08. 
§ Idem, pp. 63, Gs. 
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accounted for. It is an established principle of the Romish church, 
both by its general councils and canon law, that any compact, pro. 
mise, or agreement, made with heretics, even though confirmed by ag 
oath, where the interests of religion are any way concerned, js 
null and void.* 

Whenever Protestant dissenters have united with Papists to embar. 
rass the government, or to subvert the established church, they have 
frequently experieficed the treachery and cruelty of their confede- 
sates, Taking advantage of the embarrassed state of England, in 
the year 1640, the Irish puritans and papists united for that purpose.t 
But when the horrid rebellion broke out in the year 1641, the 
papists proceeded to butcher protestants of every description ; and 
it appeared by the confession of some of the leaders in it, that all 
the lords and gentlemen ip the kingdom were engaged in it.t And 
yet the confederate Catholics of Ki)kenny who assembled for the por- 
pose of promoting that rebellion, and who usurped all the power, 
and functions of parliament, stated in thé preamble of their oath of 
association, as their motives for uniting, ‘‘ the necessity they were 
under of defending their religion, their lives, and liberty, and his 
majesty’s regal power, just prerogatives, state and rights, plotted 
against by a puritan faction."§ And yet they had seized the king’s 
gatrisons, coined and raised money, levied troops, whom they com- 
mitted to the command of general Prestou, appointed by themselves, 
and whom they swore, ‘‘ to exercise all acts of hostility against the 
Marquis of Ormond (the king’s Viceroy) and his party, and to help, 
advise with counsel, and assist in that service, the lieutenant general 
of Ulster, employed in the same expedition.”|| The better to throw 
the odium of the rebellion on the puritans, whose assistance they bad 
previously solicited against the government, and to varnish over theit 
own guilt, the popish rebels, in their own manifesto of 1641, de 





—* 


* See the leading principles of that church, pp. 289, 90, 91, 
vol. 46. | 
¢ Carte’s History of the House of Ormond, vol. 1,p. 162, Le 
land, vol. 3, book 5, p. 74. 
$ Temple's bistory thereof, pp. 33, 4, 5. 
§ Borlace’s history thereof, pp. 127, 129. 
Idem, p. 130. 
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dared that they were ready to yield up the garrisons (which they 
had seized) at his majesty’s command, when a course should be 
taken, to secure them and the protestants of the kingdom, his only 
true and loyal subjects, against the factious and seditious puritans.* 

In the rebellion of 1798, and during the progress of the conspi- 
tacy which for seven years preceded it, the papists acted the same part 
towards the protestants. Assoon as the former resolved on a sub- 
version of the constitution, and a separation from England, they em- 
ployed, as their agent and adviser, Theobald Wolfe Tone,‘a barrister 
of considerable abilities, and of a bold ardent temper. Being very, 
indigent, with a large family, he zealously promoted their revoluti- 
onary schemes, hoping by their accomplishment to rise from poverty 
and obscurity to wealth and celebrity. He, in the year 1791, iusti- 
tated the society of United Irishmen, as a standard for persons of 


. every religious persuasion to rally round, who were infected with the 


poison of French republicanism, or were led astray by the visionary 
hope of meliorating the constitution by parliamentary reform, and 
Catholic erhancipation ; which were the ostensible objects of their 
union ; though its subversion and separation from Great Britwin 
were the real and ultimate design of its founder and his confederates; 
which they hoped to effect with the assistance of the French repub- 
lican government !¢ ‘They thought it essential to the accomplishment 
of their designs, to lull the feats of the protestants, whose destruc- 
tion they meditated, and, by seducing them from their allegiance, to 
make them instrumental to their own ruin. But the main object of - 
this institation was, to disarm the suspicion of the Northern dissen- 
fers; or to attach them to their cause, a most powerful body, 
who they knew had a violent. aversion to popery. They there- 
fore held out to them the prospect of rearing a presbyterian re- 





* Carte’s Ormond, vol. 1, p. 182. They called the members of the 
established church protestants, in contradistinction to the Puritans. 

+ Report of the secret committee of the House of Commons of 
1797, Appendix II. pagé 6; same of the Lords, Appendix III. 48; 
same of the Commons, of 1798, page 2. Early in the year 1794 it 
was discovered that they had begun to negotiate with the French go- 
vernment, through their agent Tone. See trial of Rev. Mr, Jack- 
son for high treason, Dublin 1795, printed for P. Byrne. 
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public on the rains of the constitution, and they in a great 
measure succeeded,* To prevent any suspicion that the society of 
United Irishmen was instituted by the Catholic committee, to 
promote their designs, they persuaded some protestants of despe- 
rate fortune and deep-rooted disaffection, to fill the most osten. 
sible situations inthe society which sat in Dublia, such as chairman, 
secretary, and treasurer; and while they continued to issue their in- 
flammatory proclamations and mandates to all the inferior affis 
liated societies in Ireland, whose movemeats they directed, no papists 
ever appeared in any of these prominent situations;¢ though they were 
all enrolled in, and took the oath of, the society. of United Irishmen. 
These protestant dupes then, who at most did not exceed fifteen in 
Dablio, became ultimately the stalking horse of their designs, and the 
acape goat of their guilt. This, also, afforded the papists a pretext for 
saying, that the conspiracy was first formed by protestanfs, though it 
was instituted for their destruction. To seduce the presbyterians, and 
to attach them to their cause, the Catholic committee sitting in Dublin, 
sent many missions to the province of Ulster in the year 1792 ;$ and 
they were commouly attended by Tone and John Keogh, on the part of 
the latter, and by Samuel Neilson on the part of the former.§ As the 


—_- 
7 





* Musgrave's history of the rebellion, vol. 1, pp. 124, 125, and 
report of the secret Committec of the House of Commons of 1797 
Appendix II. pp. 6, 7, 8. 

+ Acomplcte journal of all their proceedings was published at Dub- 
lin, in 1794, by which it appears that this was really the case. 

$ Musgrave's history, vol. i. pp. 124, 125. 

§ John Keogh was one of the most active and zealous members of 
the catholic committee, in which he took the lead. Prompted by 
vanity, he boaste ia the Catholic board, sitting in Dublin, on the 13th 
of July, 1810, that accompanied by bis lamented friends, Theobald 
W. Tone, and Thomas Broughall, two notorious traitors, he made 4 
progress through tbe four provinces, and that he visited the titulat 
bishops fur the purpose, as he said, to put the people in motion. Sa- 
muel Neilson, a presbyteriap, was one of the earliest and most active 
members of the United Irishmen at Belfast, and he and Keogh went to- 
getber on these missions, to convince the muliitude that the papists and 
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anniversary of the French revolution was to be celebrated on the 
iathof July, 1792, at Belfast, by a nomerous body of the northern 
dissenters, assembled under arms, as volunteers, ‘Tone recommended 
to.the Catholic committee to send delegates there, with a letter from 
him, to his revolutionary friends there, containing the resolutions and 
declarations upon which the institution was founded ; and he said, “‘ I 
think the best opportunity for publishing them will be the 14th of 
July; I learn there is to be a commemoration of the French revo- 
lation, that morning star of liberty to Ireland. The volunteers, if 
they approve of the plan, may then adopt it, and I have so worded it 
asto leave them an opportunity.”* They accordingly sent fourteen de- 
legates to Belfast, one of whom was a popish priest of the name of 
Conolly, and they agretd to form an indissoluble bond of union with the 
northern republicans.t The United Irishmen, in a:session held the 23d 
of November, 1792, stated in their address to the delegates for promote 
ing a reform in Scotland, ‘In this society, and in its affiliated societies, 
the Catholic and Presbyterian are at this instant holding out their hands 
and opening their hearts to each other ; agreeing in principle, con- 
carting in practice. We unite for immediate, ample, and snbstantial 
justice to the Catholics, and when that is attained, a combined exer- 
tion for a reform in parliament, is the condition of our compact, and 

the seal of our communion.”{ In an address of the 23d of January, 

1793, to the Irish nation, they stated, that ‘‘ on the gth of November, 

1791, was this society founded. We, and our beloved brethren of 
Belfast, first began that civic union; we catholics and protestants joined 

our hands and our hearts together ; sank every distinctive appellation 

inthe name of Irishmen, and in the presence of God devoted our 
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dissenters were completely united. This was called the affiliated sys- 
tem, and Neilson confessed before the House of Lords, in 1798, that it 
began in the spring of 1792, and was completed in Ulster, on the 
10th of May, 1795. Report thereof, Appendix v. p. 25. 

* Report of the Commons of 1797, Appendix ii. pp. 6, 7, &. 

+ Musgrave’s history, vol. i. p. 533. 

t Report of the secret cammittee of the Commons of 1797. Ap« 
oendix v. p. 62. | 
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selves to universal enfranchisement, and a real representation of aif 
the people in parliament."’* 

To animate the disaffected with the hope of ultimate success, by 
giving an exaggerated statement of their numbers, and by assuring 
them of an indissoluble union between the two sects, the Catholic 
committee, on the 19th of December, 1797, had the following para. 
graphs inserted in the Press, a seditious newspaper, which they set, up 
to promote their revolutionary schemes. ‘* The Catholics and Pres. 
byterians are united in indissoluble ties, like dying martyrs im a com- 
mon cause, priding themselves in mutual good offices, and for eyer 
abjuring.that barbarous fanaticism, that made them hate each other. 
From the Protestants of the establishment, every man of worth, of 
talent, or of honour, has ranged himself by their side, and nothing 
now remains against union, but 25,000, as nearly as may be, of bigots, 
hirelings, and dependents ; just enough to furnish the lord lieutenant 
with addresses.” + | 

During the progress of this treasonable conspiracy, the Popish cler- 
gy did their utmost to promote its success ; which they were bound to 
do by duty and by oath.t To lull the fears and suspicions of govern- 
ment, and the civil magistrates, they in many places prevailed on the 
latter to administer oaths of allegiance to them and their flocks, and 
often at the altars of their respective chapels, to increase its sanctity 
and solemnity.§ Doctor Mc. Nevin, a popish physician, and one of 


— 





* Idem, p. 67. 

. t Report of the secret committee, Appendix, xxvii. p. 231. 

¢ See the sanguinary and treasonable doctrines, which they are 
bound by oath to infuse into their flocks, vol. 46; p. 289—297. 

§ Masgrave’s history, vol. i. p. 372—375, and 395—402, vol ii 
Pp. 119—-124. The Defenders, a popish banditti, whose main object 
was to deprive the protestants of their arms, and who committed noc- 
turnal robbery and assassination so early as the year 1789, in a most 
alarming manner, were very efficient in promoting the designs of the 
United Irishmen. Idem, vol. i. p.61—81, and report of the secret 
committee of the House of Lords of 1793, Appendix i. p.1. They 
were completely organized and bound by treasonable oaths, Idem. It is 
stated in the report of the Lords of 1797, that the United Irishmen 
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the most intelligent and active members of the Catholic committee, 
-_eonfessed upon oath, before the House of Lords, that the popish clergy 
promoted with discreet zeal the designs of the Irish, rebellious union ;* 
and the numbers of them actively concersed in it on its explosion in 
1798, proved this beyond contradiction. Many noblemen and gen- 
tlemen were so much deceived by the dissimulation of the popish 
priests and their flocks, in taking oaths of allegiance, that they gave 
government the strongest assurances of the loyalty of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, on the very eve of the rebellion, 

The design of massacreing the protestants was not suspected, even 
by those who had been seduced to enter into the plot, till its explosion, 


when it appeared, that their total excision was its primary object. - 


Such impenetrable secrecy can the popish clergy impose on their flocks 
in the confession box ! Great numbers of popish priests attended the 
rebel camps in the county of Wexford, and in their sermons exhorted 
their congregations to extirpate heretics as. a religious. daty.t The 
_ following cold-blooded butcheries took place in that county in the 
course of a few days. In a barn at Scullabogue, 184 protestants were 
burnt, and 37 persons were shot in front of itt on the 5th of June. 
In the course of a few hours 97 were massacred on the bridge of 
Wexford,§ with all the solemnity which attends the execution of @ 
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were now, and have been, for some time past, anxiously engaged in 
uniting with a class of men, who had formerly disturbed the peace 
of this country, by acts of outrage, robbery, and murder, under the 
appellation of defenders ; and your committee have reason to appre« 
hend, that in a certain’degree they have succeeded.” Appendix ij. 
p- 42. This banditti is fully described in this work, vol. 22, pp. 2, 2, 
4, vol, 44, p, 459. 
~* See his evidence before them, Report of theis secret committee, 

Appendix xxxi. p. 275. He also declared that they intended tq 
’ abolish the established church. Doctor Mc Nevin, by his own, cog: 
fession, had been sent as an envoy to France, to encourage an invasion 
of Ireland. 

+ Musgrave's bist. 7. vol. ii. pp, 345, 998~399-—408. 

3 Idem, vol. i. p. 525. 


§ Idem, vol. ii. p. 17. 
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judicial sentence. It is generally believed that 400 protestants were 
put to death on Vinegar hill, in the course of three weeks. The 
number of them massacred in other parts of that county, has been 
calculated at 300; making in the whole 1018.* Numerous bodies 
of pikemen were employed in the county of Wexford to roam the 
country in quest of protestants; and such of them as they could seize, 
they conveyed to the forementioned slaughter houses. Great num. 
bers of protestants were massacred in other counties of the province of 
Leinster, 

The rebellion in the province of Ulster was of short duration, 
not having lasted more than seven or eight days; for the Presbyterians, 
who were chiefly engaged in it, having been convinced, by the cold- 
blooded massacre of protestants which took place in the province of 
Leinster, of the treachery and cruelty of their popish confederates, 
and that their own destruction would be involved in that of the 
constitution, rallied round the standard of loyalty ; and many pro- 
testants who had been previously inactive, took up arms and joined 
the king's troopsor the yeomanry.{ The following incident contributed 
rouch to this. 

The night before the battle of Ballynahinch, in the county of Down, 
the Roman Catholics deserted from the rebel army, aad remaining 
about two miles off, while the two armies were engaged, could not 
refrain from expressing their satisfaction, that the protestants were 
destraying each other.§ 

Dickey, a rebel leader, who was hanged at Belfast, declared a short 
time before his execution, that the Presbyterians of the north disco- 
vered too late, that if they had succeeded in subverting the constitu- 
tion, they would ultimately have to contend with the Romat 
Catholics. |] s 





* Much has been said of the perseeutions in Queen Mary's reign; 
and yet no more than 277 persons suffered for heresy during the 
whole of it. 

+ Masgrave's hist. vol. i. p. 442. vol. ii. Appendix 19 and 20. 

¢ Musgrave’s history, vol. ii. p. 106-9. 

§ Idem, 107. 

\| Idem, p. 108. 
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Tt must be matter of astonishment and alarm to all persons of real 
oyalty and discernment, that the English protestant dissenters should 
be warm advocates of what is commonly, but improperly, called 
Catholic emancipation ; for they differ from the Roman Catholicsin — 
religious principle, and in the frame of their hierarchy, much more 
than they do from the established church. 

For these reasons they must hate each other; but having offe grand 
object in contemplation, the subversien of the constitution, it has 
become the instrument of their union, like two fluids which are 
heterogeneous and immiscible, but which can be made to unite and 
amalgamate by what chemists call a tertiom quid. It required 
some time and unabated exertion to overcome the strong antipathy 
which existed between the Papists and the Presbyterians ; and it pro- 
bably never could have been accomplished, if the leaders of the con- 
spiracy had not attached to their cause the clergy of both. It is to be 
hoped that these well authenticated statements will open the eyes of 
the English protestant dissenters, and convince them of their errors ; 
particularly when they may learn that their Irish fellow religionists 
have been taught, by woeful experience, that Roman Catholics are 
tadically hostile to every other set of Christians, and that they could 
not enjoy security or toleration without the protection of our excellent 
constitution. I shall conclude with the following curious anecdote, 
extracted from Sir Richard Musgrave’s history of the Rebellion. 
The Rev, Mr.'O' Donnell was a popish priest of Belfast, who highly 
disapproved of the consp‘racy formed by the Presbyterians, and the 
persons of his order ; for having an excellent understanding and much 
penetration, he easily foresaw that it must be fatal to them and to his 
country in its consequences. The latter end of the year 1792, he 
was invited by two merchants of that town to.take share of a bottle 
of wine. The politics of the times, and the sincere regard which the 
Presbyterians of Belfast had for their Catholic brethren, became the 
subject of conversation, when one of the merchants proposed, thet 
@ marriage should take place between the two orders. Mr. O'Donnell 
Wittily replied, <‘ With all my heart, I can have no objection to it; 
though when a similar proposal was recently made to me by a mem- 
ber of the established church, Iopposed it.” ‘ Why so?” said one of 
the Presbyterians, “‘ that appears very extraordinary.” “By no means,” 
replied the priest ; ‘for I should consider an union with the established 
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church as a kind of incest, as we are too nearly related; but the 
Presbyterians may marry with us whenever they choose, for we are 
not the least a-kin.” 
HIBERNICUS. 
Sabie: scenemnameal 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
On the best means of checking the growth of Schism. 
Mr. Epiror, ' 

Ir gives me great pleasure to perceive that ‘an Oxfordshire Curate” . 
is equally anxious with myself to devise and set on foot any plan that 
may in some measure tend to check the rapid growth of schism 
which so evidently prevails. Tam of opinion however that there are 
many objections to his plan, which I will briefly state, as well as those 
‘means which, under existing circumstances,I conceive to be best 
calculated for the furtherance of the desired object. The forming of 
** Associations for the encouragement of those among the poor, who 
are conspicuous for their constant attendance on their regular Pastor,” 
would be attended with so many difficulties, on account of the sums 
required for that purpose, however inconsiderable, that I consider it as 
impossible to establish them, as my Rev. friend would wish, ‘in 
every town and village.” It besides implies the existence of a con- 
siderable number of individuals who are warmly attached to the 
Chorch, in order that they may co-operate in carrying the plan into 
effect ; whereas, I fear that, generally speaking, the ie members of 
the establishment do not feel that deep interest in the welfare of our 
Apostolical Church which would be necessary for those who were to 
be the visible supporters of an institution of this nature, new in theory 
and uncertain in its operation. In addition to this, I cannot but 
think that it would be highly derogatory to the dignity of the Church 
to adopt such a measure, which must of necessity be public, and 
would be pong to the sectaries a degree of importance which they 
are far from entitled to, and bestowing on them a semblance of 
respectability which they could by no other means obtain. It would 
appear as if our pure and Apostolical form of Religion were to be placed 
on a Jevel with their spurious and apestate faith, as if it were merely 
one of two systems, or parties, to which we were anxious to obtain 
votaries ; and the schismatics would naturally exclaim, that by the 
enticing offer of reward we were gaining those over to our side w 
we despaired to keep amongst us by reason and Conviction. So far 
from feeling himse]f “ aggrieved,” I am persuaded that the Dissenter 

would be flattered by the adoption of the plan , as raising 
bim from that insignificance which would otherwise be his doom: 
Besides, the Dissenter could not, in reason or justice, complain that 
rewards were distributed to others, which he himself could not have 
the smallest claim to. The giving of rewards to those ‘‘ who abstain 
from publicly assembling with schismatics,” would in fact be lessening 
the sin of schism, or indeed annulling it altogether ; for though the 
actual performance of a daty is a fair subject fora premiam, yet the 
mere abstinence from sin caunot, I think, be soconsidered : And per* 
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guaded as we are that ours is the “ faith once delivered to the saints,” 
and that our church is ‘‘ built upon the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone,” it is our duty to 
t all departure from her communion as having the nature of 
actual sin, however the degrees of criminality may differ according to 
the wilful or unintentional ignorance of the offending party. 

Such, Mr. Editor, are the objections which arose in my mind on 
reading the last letter of ‘‘ an Oxfordshire Curate,” nor do I: think it 
possible to carry into effect any plan similar to that which he has pro- 

The progress of methodism may indeed be checked, and most 
materially, but the means of effecting it rest with the government of 
this country, whose duty is to exert themselves if they wish to uphold 
the Established Religion. It is notorious that during the last twenty 
years the population of these kingdoms, (notwithstandi 
war,) has increased very considerably. A stranger who should be 
told that ours is called the Established Religion, would experience a 
degree of surprise on being informed that no attention had been paid 


to this increased demand for places of religious worship, find that - 


during the whole period not a single additional Church had been. built 
the government of the country, nor had they ever turned their 
minds to the subject. Every thing else had been well and wisely 
done, but the one thing needful” has been shamefully neglected. 
Pubiic enactments have indeed been made on the subject of religion, 
but they have been such only as have operated to the advantage of our 
enemies, and contributed to place them still more on an equality with 
ourselves, The abrogation of every enal statute, and an unlimited 
extension of their privileges they have demanded as aright: When, 
on the contrary, any law has been proposed, (like the judicious bill of 
Lord Sidmouth) which seemed in the slightest degree to interfere 
with their views, the voice of reason and justice has been drowned in 
the rode and violent clamours of the Puritans of the nineteenth 
century. That much danger is to be dreaded from the unceasing 
efforts of these dangerous fanatics, is a point too perspicuous to require 
elucidation. We may rest assured that they will not leave a stone 
unturned in the furtherance of their diabolical end, which is no less 
than the overthrow of the government of this country, ecclesiastical as 
well as civil. They do not attempt to disguise their inveterate 
hostility against the former ; and the two are so interwoven in the 
constitution, that they must both either stand or fall together. Any 
separation of the two would be like the disjunction of the soul and 
body, nor can it be supposed that those who are so anxious to destroy 
the one would be very scrupulous about doing away with the other. 
The erection of churches, a want of which prevails in every part 
of the country, would, no doubt, greatly contribute to check the 
ibe evil, by enabling many persons to attend a place of esta- 
ished worship, who are now, contrary to their inclinations, driven 
to the tents of the schismatics; either from the temple of the Lerd 
being too far removed from them, or from the utter impossibility of 
finding accommodation fer themselves and families. A large portion 
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of evety church ought {0 be appropriated to the poor, thst (in fale 
filment of the words of scriptore) they might ‘ have the gospel 
preached untothem.” The present custom of convertiag the greater 

‘ part of every church into private property, must necessarily tend to 
the exclusion of many, who from their inability to pay for a seat, 
and the difficulty of procuring one by otber means, feel lesa scruple 
in resorting to other places where their convenience is more cop. 
sidered. 

Another poitt most devoutly to be wished, is the redemption of 
church property from the hands of individuals, to which government 
ought to have directed their attention. ‘There is no doubt that much 
injuty is done to the church by the enormous extent of private 
patronage. What indeed can be expected when the sacred office 
of the ministry is looked upon not as a spiritual but a temporal 
concern? When young men are invested with the priesthood, 
not because they feel themselves ‘ inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take upon themselves that office and ministration,” but be- 
cause it is considered as a provision for them by their parents, who 
seldom consider tbe fitness or inclination of their son, or the evil 
arising to the flock where the shepherd is not faithful and vigilant in 
the performance of his duty. 

Independent, however, of what may be effected by government, 
mutch local good may be looked for from the exertions of the minister 
himself, and those well disposed persons who may be willing to assist 
him. Every effort should be used for the establishment of a national 
school, and also.a district committee of the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, to which every true churchman ought to give 
his undivided support, leaving the Bible Society for those who reject 
the Prayer Book. Wherever .a district committee is formed, let it 
connect with it the different parishes to the distance of ten or twelve 
miles round, which can be supplied with books from the central 
depot. Let the Bibjes, Prayer Books, and Tracts of the Society be 
sold in the vestry of each church, occasionally, at still further re- 
duced prices, according to the circumstances of the purchaser ; and 
by allowing the poorer parishioners to pay for the books by small 
instalments, it will prevent them from throwing away their money 
in the purchase of books in numbers, by which they generally pay 
three times the value, and are frequently unable to complete theit 
porchase, and so are left with the useless numbers an their hands. 
In addition to this, I would recommend the establishment of a pa- 
rochial library, composed of such of the books on the list of the 
society as the minister might think most likely to prove beneficial in 
his neighbourhood. Let books be lent and returned when read. 
The good effects of this system, Mr. Editor, I can bear wit 
ness to from the experience of a neighbouring clergyman, who 
has assured me that the books so lent were returned. with great 
thankfulness, and frequently with a request to purchase the same. 
I will at present only name one more object to which we ought % 
direct our most. serious attention, and that is the visitation of the 
sick. By a regular and conscientious discharge, or, by neglect, 
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this duty, we secure, or forfeit, the affections of our parishioners, and 
in the latter case, leave an opening for the dissenter which he will 
never fail to make the most of. Upon occasions of sickness and 
wMliction the heart is more open, and the feelings more alive to any 
suggestions that may be offered by the minister to the sick man 
himself, or to his friends and neighbours who come to visit him ; 
and many a wanderer may be induced to return to his parish church, 
when he sees that his pastor has a real concern for his spiritual welfare, 
aod is anxious for his good. I consider this as one of the most im- 

ant of our ministerial duties, and whiclr, if properly attended to, 
will materially check the progress of schism. It introduces a familiar 
acquaintance between the clergymaa snd his people, which will 
render them attached to him, and ashamed of deserting the church. 


Such, Sir, are the sentiments which I have long entertained asto the - 


probable means of curbing the career of methodism. 
** Si quid novisti rectius istis,” 
** Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecam.” 
I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant. 
ANTI-SCHISMATICUS. 


EE 


Remarks on Mr. Mitchel’s address to the Inhabitants of Dawlish 
and Teignmouth, 


I Received, ‘by the post, the address of Mr. Mitchel, of Dawlish, to the 
inhabitants of Dawlish and Teignmouth ; a production which offers 
mote than conjecture that his noddle has been deranged through th 
ravings of Mr. Andrew Tucker, producing feelings, sentiments, an 
declarations, in direct opposition to those entertained, with few ex- 
teptions, by all good men, of every rank, description and degree ; 
Which peculiarly become, and are required from a Proselyte to a reli- 
gious sect, whose tenets are averse to violence on any subject or occasion. 
_ The rights of Englishmen bave not been contested ; and I con- 
sider as false, in toto, the principles and opinions advanced by Mr. 
Mitchel, in his address ; their incorrectness and mischievous tendency 
being manifest, and easily proved: yet it is not for me to enter into 
“oeew discussions with him ; and I shal but observe, that although 
eignmouth is the place which afforded Mr. Mitchel such high grati- 
tion, from the number of votaries he saw there to a cause which 
he asserts to be that of the country at large, I am confident few, 
very few indeed, of the respectable inhabitants hold that cause in esti- 
mation ; and with a great majority of the county, not less pre-emi- 
nent in worth than in nimber, it is regarded with sentiments the 
very reverse of those represented by Mr. Mitchel. 
Fheard the patriotic orator, Mr. —— oe (whom “ ees 
appears to as his prototype, when from a writer be 
‘become a pubic Spsaher) harangue at the late Teignmouth public 
fast. I heard, but cannot say I understood ; for the jargon of 
Jacobinism, the ravings aud rantings of reformers, need a glossary to 
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reach the comprehension of the uninitiated ; and I will venture tp 
affirm, that no man without it could comprehend Mr, Andrew Tuck. 
er's eloquence. 

Embracing no opinions, unjnfinenced by any views but what are in 
common with, and to be expected from, every individual who fears 
God, honors his king, and loves his country —and on grounds emanat. 
ing from those principles—I deem as little reconcileable with the high 
pretensions of the English character, the approbation, (judging from 
the noise) with which Mr. Andrew Tucker's speech was received at 
the Teignmouth breakfast. ; 

Were a young relative of mine to be addressed as were some at that 
meeting, I should consider, as an incumbent duty, the replying to the 
orator with the argumentum ad bacularium. “ Train up a child in the 
way he should go." The paths of jacobivism, the ways of political 
reformers, tend to the destruction of every honorable principle, every 

nimons feeling—tend to darken the fairest prospects, let the 
situation in life of the unfortunate object of Jacobin seduction be 
what it may ; and are, on every ground, at variance with what should 
be the habits and views of an industrious tradesman. 
AMICUS PATRIA. 
Teignmouth, December 14. 


Errata in the last Letter. 


Page 324, line 9, for osto, read asto 
326, —13, for loading panniers, read loaded pan iers., 


Ee 


: To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 

Ik, 

It was certainly incumbent upon you, as Editor of the Antijacobin 
Review, and Orthodox Churchman's Magazine, not to pass unnoticed 
the dangerous machinations of that multifarious body of religionists 
who own the name of Meihodists. For of late years a combination 
has been entered into, by the various sects of this kingdom, which 
ought to be publicly known, and its movements steadily watched. 
Formerly, each different heresy and schism consulted its own interests. 
The Socinian was as hostile to the Anabaptist as to the Churchman. 
The Wesleyan was an uy wipe animal of a generation so equivo- 
cal, that in the day-time he was mistaken for a Churchman, in the 
evening fora Dissenter. He himself loudly boasted his attachment 
for our church. Such too was his veneration of the hierarchy, that 
Dr. Coke would not set out for America until Wesley had constituted 
him:a bishop by a pseudo-ordination in a bed-chamber at Bristol. 
(see a and Ni nr, seg > of Wesley.) The ceremony 
was iarly im ve; but ceremony more : 
Whitheld’s oe indeed, swerved rather more early from Church 
Communion. Several parts of our Liturgy are so anti-calvinisti¢ 
either immediately or by direct consequence, as to prevent every 
honest Whitfieldite from using them by choice. Hence we find # 
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cnsiderable opposition between these sects, the leaders mutually at- 
tacked each other. They had separate places of worship, different 
: of education, different heads, different internal policy ; much 
pga might be said of all other schisms. Now, however, they 
haye instituted a general bond of unity, according to their new res 
; they have certain specific points, for the attaining of which 

all conjoin, while they exercise great forbearance towards each other 
on the points confessedly in dispute. Nay, so far has this spirit of ac- 
commodation been carried, that their pulpits have been lent to each 
other, Bengo Collier preached about a year ago at Wesley's principal 
meeting-house. if that Dandy of dissenting preachers be any thing, 
itis a Baptist, at least such is his father, the old carpenter of Black~ 
heath. But the Wesleyans not only allow the baptism of infants, 
bat in their Journals and Magazines, we frequently meet with in- 
starices Of children miraculously inspired, and so wondrously affected, 
that Dr. Milner’s Popish Miracles scarcely exceed them. Undoubtedly 
the favour will be returned, and we shall see Dr. Clarke, or some 
other of that division, editying the congregation of Sulter’s Hall. 
What a strange uproar would it make through the kingdom, if Dr. 
Poynter were permitted to preach a charity sermon from the pulpit 
of one of our churches, or if Archdeacon Potts should barangue in the 
Spanish Chapel, vice Pere Gandolphy. And I hesitate wot to add, 


that this ominous coalition of all sects ought to excite equal astonish= = 


ment and equal fear. Be assured, no trivial end is in view. Men are 
not wont, for trifles, to subdue the reluctance of conscience, or pain- 
folly to stifle the outcries of expiring integrity. Men who, for the 
sake of more fervent devotion, could submit 'to be guilty of the great 
crime of schism, could separate from a church whose profession of faith 
themselves acknowledged as apostolical and pure, whose practices, 
etdinances, and insti‘utions, they cheerfully allowed, aud readily joined 
inthem; that such as these should cuaiesce with her avowed enemies, 
making with them a common cause, and having, as it were, one 
cabinet council in common to sli these bitherio jarring tribes, isa phe 
nomenon which no politician, no Englishman ought io disregard. But, 
alas! our politicians are not always Curistians. They rather seem 

professors: of all religions. Untaught by late events, un- 
learned in ancient lore, they know not that the best foundations of 
4 government is UNawimiTy of religious opinion in the GovERNED. 
Bat they seemed determined to push the practice of indifference 
to its utmost limits, witness the following advertisement in an Irish 


paper 
A SERMON 

Will be preached in the first Presbyterian Meeting-house of New- 
townards, on Sunday, the 17th November, ‘and a collection made in 
aid of the fand for completing the building of the second Presbyterian 
Meeting-house of Newtownards. The most Noble the Marquis of 
reap and Lord Castlereagh have been pleased to signify their 
intention of being present. Alas! we hear of no such exertions for 
Providing churches. Yet are there 100,000 members of the 
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established charch in three neighbouring parishes only of this metropolis, 
who cannot obtain aseat in their own parish-churches. For Mary-lg. 
Bonne contains 74,000 inhabitants, Pancras 52,000,and St. Andrews, 
Holborn, 29.000 inhabitants, total 155,000. All the churches of the 
three built or building will scarcely accommodate the odd 5000!!! 
May it not be said that a government which so perseveres in neglect. 
ing such an important daty towards its subjects and to its adopted re. 
ligion, deserves to experience those embarrassments, at least, which re. 
ligious divisions ever cause? In short, we have every reason to expect 
a repetition of the scenes which this nation unhappily experienced 
during the great rebellion. The following passage proves the identity 
of the faction which prevailed then, and is rearing its portentous head 
now. It is taken froma Dialogue between a Conformist and Non- 
Conformist, published in 1669: 


A DEBATE BETWEEN A CONFORMIST AND A NON. 
CONFORMIST. 


N.C. But I have had the less mind to come to it, because, afier it 
is done, your minister prays so coldly himself. 

€. That is, he doth not put himself into a sweat. But are not his 
words lively, and apt to warm the hearts of those who attend to him? 

N.C. Methinks not. And beside, his sermons that follow are 
very dull, and nothing comparable to ours. 

C. Now you are got again to the hole from. whence I did drive you 
a good while ago: you run in a circle of discourse, and are returned 
thither where we first began. But since I have followed your motions 
thus far, I will ask you this question; Why do you not rather think 
yourself dull, than him ? 

N. C. Because I am not dull in other places, and yet was so at your 
church. 

C. You may be in the fault for all that. For, perhaps, you was dis 
affected to his person, or to his method of handling things; or you 
had a greater kindness for some other ; and then, though St. Paul him- 
self should preach, you would be apt to prefer that man before him. 

N.C. No; methinks his matter is dull and flat. 

C. Why, what did you bear him treat of ? 

N. C. I heard him preach about the necessity of obedience to the 
laws of Christ. And there ie told us how we must do as we would 
be done unto, and love our neighbours as ourselves, and forgive in- 
jaries, and make restitution of ill-gotten goods; with a great many 
other such like things, which every body knows already, And yet 
he spent I know not well how many Sermons about these common 
matters. 

C. Does every body know these things, say you? The greater 
shame then, that they live not according to them. Iam afraid they 
are not sensible of the necessity of these things, about which a mat 
of any understanding and seriousness cannot well speak, and be fiat 
and dull. 1 much suspect that you even set yourself to sleep, or suf- 
fered your thoughts to run to other matter, or fell a reading in your 
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Bible, (as I have seen some do) when he begun to treat of such argu- 
ments as these, thinking that you was little concerned in them. 

N. C. I must confess part of what you say. For when I come to — 
eburch, I look not for moral, but Christian doctrines. 

C. How now? Do you oppose morality and Christianity ? Is not 
the former a part of the latter * I mean, doth not tbe Christian religion 
teach us the highest morality ? 

N. C. No, I think it doth not meddle with it. 

C. Then you talk of this, as you do of many other things, without 
understanding. Pray, what is moral doctrine ? 

N.C. Do you tell me, if you please. 

(To he continued.) 


i — 


Association of Churchmen recommended for checking the progress 

of Methodism 

Ma. Epiror. 

Iw a former communication, proposing a plan for checking the pro- 
gress of Methodism, which you had the goodness to insert in your 
last number, I took occasion to justify the method there recom- 
mended, by observing, in opposition to objectors, that the forming 
of associations for the encouragement of the orthodox members of 
the church, among the poor, was on the ground of the o'd maxim, 
“ fas est et ab hoste doceri,” a measure wherein we should do well to 
imitate the Dissenters; a suggestion which originated only in 
what I had myself personally observed in the conduct and practices 
of these people. Since the writing, however, of that article, by acci- 
dentally taking up the second part of the Barrister’s Hints on the sub- 
ject of Evangelical Preaching, I discovered, that, instead of the par- 
tial coalition among the Dissenters which had fallen under my own 
personal notice, and which, I conceived, might be formed in other 
places, as well as in those in my own neighbourhood, a grand, ex- 
tensive, and formidable union had, for more than eight ‘years, been 
absolutely completed by them. In order, therefore, to corroborate 
my statement, and the more firmly to fix the attention of the public 
on this highly important subject, permit me to lay before your readers 
the following extract from the work above mentioned : 

* The Associations, which are forming in every COUNTY OF 
THE KINGDOM, wear an aspect not very favourable to that spint of 
umion which the religion of Christianity requires. It furnishes mat- 
tet of grave deliberation when we read in the Monthly Report of the 


MSY CHURCH MILITANT, such iatelligence as the following : it seems 


tather an extract from some Mititaray Curowicre, than from an 
EvawagticaL Magazine. 

* Sept. oth. The Groucesrsrsuire AssociaTiIon met at Wool- 
ton-under- Edge. 

“ Sept. 18th. The Wits Association met at Devizes. 

“* May 238th. The Somensst Association held their avoval 
Mecting at Yeovil. 
“ Sept. 16th. The Dorssr Assoctation met at Dorchester. 
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* October. The BuckincHamsnine AssocIATION met at My 
Gardner's, Potiers Pury. ! 

» Sept. 23d. At Brigg, the eighteenth General Meeting of the 
LincotnsHirgg AssociaTION. 

_ © The Sussex Assoesation was held at Heathfield on the agi 
and 29th May. 

‘* Oct. 14th. At Atkinson's, Margate, a meeting of the Buasr 
Kent AssociaTIon. 

** June 4th. The Buckineuam and Bansury Association me 
at Mr. Fietchet's meeting, Bicester. ) 

«* June 18th. The Devonsuire Association met at Axminster, 

§ An Association hath been lately formed, denominated ‘ The 
Minpuesex and Hearrorpsuirgs Union of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers.” Their first meeting is to be held at Hertford, on the 
Wednesday after the first Sabbath in April, 1808. Mr. Whitefoot, of 
Enfield, to preach on the nature, advantages, and best method of con- 
ducting religious AssociaTions. / 

“« It would be,” says the Barrister, ‘‘ superfluous. to transcribe more 
of this kind of information. I believe there is not @ single county in 
England, in which an association of this kind is not formed.” 

Here then, Mr. Editor, I take my stand; and demand, whetber 
there be not abundant justification for Churchmen adopting the same 
mode of co-operation on their part. They surely have enough bere 
to alarm their fears, and excite the most serious apprehensions, It 
cannot now be said, that we of the establishment are the first in 
forming coalitions for the safety of our respective bodies ; and thus, 
as it were, arming for the contest. This objection can no 
weigh. The enemy Aas laid his plans; it is ours to baffle and 
them ; and in doing this no lawful means are to be rejected, which 
appear calculated to effect the desired purpose. It has been remarked 
(and justly too) that when the bad associate for the destruction of the 
good, it is time for the latter to arm in their own defence, That a 
grand attempt to ovesturn the constitution of the church has long been 
in agitation among the Dissenters is too evident and notorious to-need 

. Nay, they have themselves openly made the avowal, and the 
ible Society was the instrument w y they hoped to effect their 
meditated design. Of all the sources of apprehension which the 
true Churchman of the old school must feel, when seviewing the pre- 
sent state of the church, none can be more truly alarming than that 
union which has been brought about between the E ical clergy 
and the Calvinistic Methodists; the cementing of which is 
tae doctrines inculeated by each. It is a tie of relationship, whic 
we know the former will net bo Uicwsed wn cckmnntodge: poe 
but its een is not therefore the less certain. ere 
" amongst. most prominent causes of danger to the ’ 
therefore, it most earnestly behoves every well-wisher to our excellea! 
establishment, and, above all, those, whoare her appointed guardis0, 
—— and without delay, the most effectual means of protectio 
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‘ Another most prominent and alarming sign of the times (at least 
to the real friends of the church) is, that unbounded audacity which 


- ifs opponents (both within and without its pale) have recently assumed. 


This has stimulated them to exertions, at the success of which they 
have themselves been astonished, and are, as it were, drunk with 


joy. It is, surely, superflaous to add, that I allude to the rejection of 


Lérd Sidmonth’s Bill, and the repeal of the Trinity Bill. If then, on 
the one hand, they are thus successful in their manceuvres, and on the 
other, (with the exception of afew instances) so general and profound a 
lethargy prevails as to the interests of the church; nay, what is most 
horrible! our very rulers join in the senseless aud detestable hue and 
ciy of literality of sentiment—if things, I repeat, be so, and ex- 


perience I think tells us plain enough that they are so, what are we _ 


not toexpect! I, Mr. Editor, am no votary of religious persecution ; 
Iam a friend to toleration, bat Iam such, only when it is formed on 
wise, rational, and prudent-principles. That every man should enjoy 
the valuable privilege of worshipping his Maker in the way his con- 
science points out as most agreeable to his nature and attributes, [ 
most cheerfully concede—but that every wild and visionary fanatic 
should be quietly allowed to endanger the public peace and security 
- ety heresy and schism broadcast throughout the land, without 
k or controul ; and, moreover, be ‘even encouraged to it by the 
laxity of the existing laws, is a stretch of toleration unknown in the 
annals of other governments, and the scandal and bane of our own. 
Iwill conclude these strictures with a quotation from the work, to 
which I have already been indebted ; and which, whatever may be 
objected to some positions contained in it, cannot fail of being read 
by every true son of the church, without the highest interest and most 
awakening sensations—I mean, ‘* Hints to the Public and the Legis- 
lature, on the Nature and Effects of Evangelical Preaching. By a 
Barrister. Part 2, p. 196.” 
« There are,” says this able writer, ‘‘ wise and sound principles of 


Policy, that justify vigilance, and that demand precaution on the part of 


government, when 2 NEW AND FORMIDABLE SPECIES OF POWER IS 
GROWING UP INTHE VERY HEART OF THE CouNTRY, full of a hot 
and ardent zeal for the propagation of principles, which in their effect 
to shake the security of all mora/ society ; and which power is 
@rawing to itself hew accessions of a rt, and strengthening 
the card of its separation ftom the National Church, on whose declen- 
fion it is growing great, and whose adherents it spares no pains to 
- This is a subject of serious reflection, and ht to be a 
subject too of severe watchfulness.—The spiritaal leaders of this new 
—- have fully testified the spirit which they bear towards all, 
that system fe tah ea they have taken a 
ves to propagate. hat such opponents miay ex w 
this order of risers shall bave yaw’ extended their theron and 
digested their system, persons of sufficient foresight may easily enough 


“The mild and benevolent principles of the British constitution 
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tolerate—and. most wisely,—all sects, and all systems of faith. Bog 
the day seems fast approaching, when the church, established onder 
that constitution, shall, in its turn, solicit ToLeRaTion. The pore 
faith of Curistianity is hourly giving way to the mystic doctrines of 
Ca.vin,—doctrines as absurd as they are impious, andes fatal as t 
are false. How long will this delusion Jast—and where will it end? 
This gigantic coalition against the moral empire of the gospel—where 
will it terminate ?—It will terminate in this—-the nation will .bg 
planged again into that thick gloom of bigotry, the fog of which is 
now gathering round it.—The ignorant multitude will gradually be 
brought under the sottish dominion of Catvinistrc Mernopists, 
and the Chareh of England will either sygnTUALLY BE FILLED By 
THAT oper, or will fall before it. 

** These predictions may seem invidious, and may sound severe-~ 
and were they unfortified by argument or unaccompanied by evidence, 
—they would be so. But the aspect of th ngs demands that we should 
speak out. It is not a time for complimenting and coquetting, 
Kisewhere and at another period, these may be suitable,-—but here, 
and at this crisis, they would be sadly out of season.—It is wise to 
take precaution while the wind whispers, it may be too late when it 
roars.” 

I am, 
Mr. Editor, 
Very respectfully 
Your's, &c. 
AN OXFORDSHIRE CURATE, 


THE METHODIST MISSIONS IN IRELAND. 


In a foregoing article of our number for October, p. 190, entitled 
“* Meruopist Istetticence,” we noticed a serious schism, which 
seems not unlikely to take place between the preachers composing the 
Trish conference, and several of their societies, on account of the 
innovations of the former, in licensing several of the /ay-preachers 
r the pan oe ” yey sf chiefly, to administer the sacraments of 

aptism and the Lord's Su to their respective con tions. 

The defalcation in the fede essaliy raed by Py 3 Ba for the 
support of the Methodist preachers in general, occasioned, we 
presume, by the secession of several of the subscribing members, 
so strongly indicated by the decrease of the numbers in the connesion, 
(815, in the last year only) has led the conference, at their last 
meeting in Dublin, to supply the defalcation, in a very irregular way j 
of which the following account is published by “ a susscRiBEa, 
in the Correspondent, of Nov. 19, 1816. | 

** It is a well known fact, that collections and subscriptions 4 
made throughout Ireland, annually, by the Methodist preachers, 
for the specific and avowed object of sending Missionaries to pre 
the guspel pie ew Heathen ; and reports of these foreign Missions 
are annually published, stating their respective situations, progress, 
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and prosperity ; whereby large sums have been collected : and these 
within the last year, which amount to near 700/, were carried up 
by the preachers to their conference, as if for uansmission for 
the purposes intended. 

« Tc would naturally be supposed, that these subscriptions would 
be faithfully applied in aid of the foreign missions, as intended by 
those who contributed; but no such thing; for it appears that not 
ene shilling of i# was ever sent forward, but that the whole was 
retained in Ireland ; and applied, by the conference, in providing for 
anumber of their preachers here, under the name of Jrish Missionaries. 

“ The Methodist Missionary committee of Dublin have been, 
therefore, obliged to investigate the matter; and have most properly 


semonstrated against it, by the following resolutions, which haye™ 


been printed : not with a view to lessen the exertions of the con- 
tributors to the fund ; but for the purpose of having the fund fauwthfully 
and properly applied. eas he ee 

At a meeting of the General Committee of the Methodist Missionary 
Society for the Dublin district, convened ty special summons, at 
Dublin, the ist of August, 1816, 

ArTHUR Keene, Esq. in the Chair. 

* Resolved—That the original object of the Methodist Missionary 
fund, as established by the late Rev. Jonn Westey deceased, and 
the Rev. Dr. Coxe deceased, was the propagation of the gospel 
among the heathen: and when the missionary system was extended 
to Ireland, it was for the purpose of preaching the gospel in the 
native language, in a few places where that language was generally 
spoken and understood. 

* Resolved—That it appears by the minutes of the last Irish con- 
ference,.that seven new Irish missions have been created: viz. Belfast, 
Letterkenny, Youghal, Aughrim, Killesandra, Cookstown, and 
Ballinor ; five of which are regular circuits: and ‘that there are also 
seven other Irish missions, viz. Wicklaw, Derry and, Antrim, Newry, 
Carthblaney, Cove, Clare, and Boylough ; three of which are alse 
regular circuits : and that twenty-one of the Irishpreachers have been 
named, as for these missions. 

* Resolved—That it therefore appears to us, that by the above 


‘proceeding, the Methodist Missionary fund is charged with the enor- 


mous expence of supporting twenty-one of the Irish Methodist preachers : 
which could never have been in the contemplation of the subscribers 


of the Original Missionary Fund. 


* Resolved—-That as many of these preachers are unacquainted with 
the Irish language, and are appointed for places, in several of which 
that language is very Jittle (if at all) spoken, or understood: We 


- consider such a vast increase of the Missionary system in Ireland, at 
present, totally foreign to the original design of extending it to that 


country, 
‘Arriur Ketus, Chairman.’ 

“ These resolutions, moderate in themselves’ and only ‘stating 
facts, it was hoped, would have operated, as intended, by corrects 
No, 223, Vol. 51, December, 1816. Ff 
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ing the evil: but instead of that, other resolutions have emanated 
from the preachers, with soine signatures attached, who were not 
present ; and others, who totally dissented from them : not however 
denying the facts stated in the former resolutions, but resolvi 
that they were unfriendly, that no vote was passed to print them; 
that they were informal, not being signed by the secretaries, nor 
entered in their books, and the like: and then very grossly resolving, 
« that they were not satisfied with the conduct of the conference, as 
the Methodist missions were of great importance, in the present state 
of their affairs,’ meaning the very great defictencies tn their funds, 
arising from their well known intention of forcing their people into a 
separation from the church, and the consequent loss of confidence, and 
opposition of their people. 

** Is it not lamentable tothink, that men provided to be teachers of 
the people, and to act upon principles of conscience, would con- 
descend to such a mode of, meeting their deficiences, and afterwards 
attempt to justify itin print, by ‘ the present state of their offairs, 
aud that they should still persevere, in what was the primary cause of 
such a state of their affairs: THEIR AMBITIOUS SCHEME Of Separating 


thetr society from the church, and setting wp an INDBPENDENT SBCT 
Sor themselves.” 


o—ectialpeee 
Memoir on the necessity of Colonization at the present period. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review.’ 
Tux absolute necessity of immediately colonizing is but too ob- 
vious to admit of doubt. It is the superabundance of useful labour, 
the supply of which is at this moment so much greater than the 
demand, that causes this necessity. 

A calculation, coming from a quarter extremely deserving of at- 
tention, has convinced me, that for a considerable period the 
papulation of this country has been in so increasing a proportion, 
that, once in evéry five years, Great Britain and Ireland could most 
easily spare, from her trade, commerce,, and agriculture, at least 
one million of sculs. 

War has, of late years, thinned the ranks of mankind; but, 
inasmuch as the destructive sword is sheathed, and long it is to be 
hoped to remain undrawn, other means of provision and employment 
must be found out. The mest obvious is that of colonizing, and at 
the present moment, can only be looked to as the means of sal- 
vation to the kingdom of Great Britain. Public economy may 
~ gerve to ease the burthens of the middling ranks and classes of 
society; bat an immense proportion ef the present population of 
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the country would derive no immediate benefit from a total annibila- 
tion of all the taxes and burthens of the state. Food and employ- 
ment must be immediately provided, but where? The sister 
kingdoms unitedly have not the means. But other shores invite. 
The cold regions of Canada, on the one hand; and a soil already 
oor own, on the other, where a salubrious climate, anda productive 
soil, are ready to receive any given number of our countrymen. 

After the repeated attempts made in Canada and other parts of 
America, and the failure of success in all of them, (at which, it is 
confessed, [am very much surprised) it is natural té turn our eyes 
toa different quarter, and where can they be directed with greater 
chance of success than to Southern Africa? Among the vast variety 
of advantages it seems to possess, are, its latitudinal position; the 
mildness and healthiness of its climate ; its sofl, capable of producing 
all the grain, fruits, and vegetables produced in the northern latitudes, 
as well as those peculiar to tropical countries, Irs immense abun- 
dance of cattle of every description, whether for food or labour; 
its harbours for shipping, and its whale Gsheries carried on by boats 
at the mouths of its harbours. | 

Advantages how incalculable, and yet all within our ‘reeds 10 And, 
great and important as they are, may still be infinitely miore ‘ex- 
tended by an augmented and industrious population, as ctltivators of 
the soil, and in promoting the fisheries, &c. So that no estimate 
of the oltimate value of this most valuable colony, to the parenit state, 
ean be found too highly appreciated from the labours evén-of millions 
of souls, in the cultivation of ‘soil, and’ the eiiployinent of many 
thousand tons of shipping, in transporting the produce ofthe soil 
and of the sea, By the demand which ‘must thus be created for 
manufactures in exchange for those commodities, by the saving to 
governmemt of a white militia, and by obtaining ultimately a ‘colonial 
revenue, which, after a period not very remote, under ‘proper en- 
couragement, would ‘relieve the’ parent state of all experides what- 
soever, and ultimately produce a latge surplus. 

_ The colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and the imriense pro- 
Montory of Southern Africa, present themselves at oncé to our view. 
There, we are not to experience the ‘difficulties of establishing: an 
industrious population as in the colonies’ of North America; where 


the cold in winter is intense, or in the West Indices, where gente 
Ff 2 . 
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difficulties are opposed to sett!ements, on account of the heat of the 
climate, and in both instances, the expence and labour of clearing 
the lands covered with wood, 

These difficulties and objections do not apply to the colony of the 
Cape, or the extremity of Southern Africa; where the degree of 
heat and cold is never oppressive, where the expence and Jabour of 
clearing is saved, and where land can be put in a state of cultivation 
at a moderate expence, and where many valuable articles of agricul 
tural produce gan be raised, without the same degree of labour 
required in Europe. 

To entitle us to the possession and enjoyment of these advantages, 
and for the furtherance of that most important and stupendous object, 
the means of provision and employment of thousands, who, by the 
sudden and unexpected return of peace, are now without either, a 
new settlement is proposed to be formed towards the northern part of 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of St. Helena and Saldanha Bays. The whole country of the 
extensive colony of the Cape, from the extreme scantiness of po- 
polation, invites, settlers, and holds out the, means of employment 
to thousands of individuals; but the part more particularly now 
selected,. seems to.offer greater facilities and advantages in making 
it the immediate spot, where to begin so grand a scheme as that 
in view, At present it is a part of the colony the most open and 
unoccupied, and besides the advantages it has in common with other 
parts, of salubrity of climate and productiveness of soil, it is in- 
finitely nearest those countries, to which we are to look fora supply 
of cattle, corn, and wine, where the land may easily be cleared, 
where a supply of water is to be had, where materials for building areto 
be found, and, lastly, where there is an advantage not to be equalled 
in that, or any part of the globe ; a most spacious, safe, and secure 
harbour, protected from the violence of the sea, where sbips of any 
burthen whatsoever may sail in and out in all winds and at all times 
of tide, and ride at anchor in perfect security. 

The Harbour of Saldanha lies in latitude 33 South, bearing 
nearly East and West, North and South, forming almost a cit- 
eular bar of about five miles in extent, with a long creek running 
parallel with the Sea-Coast, in a Southern direction towards Cape 
Town, of abont five or six miles, in which ships and vessels may laf 
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jn the greatest security, from their land-locked position, The mouth 
of the harbour, which is about two miles, is defended by two pro- 
montories of land, as also by two small Islands, called Juttin Island, 
and Macasser Island ; and farther on by two points called Hootjces 
point, and Eyland’s point, and an island called Marquess Island, 
lying between the two points. Castles or forts erected on any of 
these points, would amply defend the Harbour from an attack from 
sea, and the depth of water, and spaciousness cf room inth Har- 
bour, would afford comfort and protection for any quantity of shipping. 
Such are the advantages of the Harbour from its natural position. 
From the very moderate flux and reflux of the tide, every required 
advantage is to be had from the construction of Quays and Docks, the 
latter, things unknown at present in Southern Africa, but without 
which, no Trade can be successfully carried on; and the Eastern 
Banks of the Bay, from the evenness of the ground surface, presents 
a spot admirably adapted for the building a fort or town, insomuch 
that it might most probably be thought altogether admissible, if not 
immediately, yet ultimately, to make Saldanha the seat of govern- 
ment, and metropolis of the Cape. In all events, a branch at least of the 
Custom-house should here be established, as also the Post-office ; it 
being of all others the most convenient place for the arrival and 
departure of the mails, from the great facility of ships entering and 
leaving the bay at all seasons, and the carriage of letters over land 
perfectly easy and practicable at present. As space and the value of 
ground would be no object with government, the plan of a Town 
may be so formed, as not to be injured’ in any ulterior views, by the 
forming of any present buildings for immediate use ; and wharfs, 
quays, and storehouses may at once be erected, for all the purposes 
of merchandize ; and very large tracts of land may be immediately 
cleared, and brought into cultivation, as corn land, gardens, and 
vineyards. In the meantime, taking care to send out artificers 
and workmen of every description, at a seasonable time of the year, 
that is, immediately after the monsoons, they would want not only 
little clothing, but would be able to live, at least nine months in the 
year, in tents, in which time buildings would be easily provided 
before the next winter. 
Two grand points remain to be considered, viz, the supply of pro- 
. Visions and of water: and on these points it is bighly gratifying to 
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be able to offer the most satisfactory and consolatory information, par. 
ticularly as to the latter, the objection to which has, hitherto, been 
made, either artfully or ignorantly, a stumbling block and impediment 
in the way of ali improvement in Saldanha Bay. But first with re. 
spect to the articles of Provision, Cattle of every description are in 
such abundance, that it requires but the labour.and exertion of the 
human species to procure a quantity sufficient for the supply of any 
given number of persons, while the sea produces an infivite variety 
of fish, sufficient, not for present purpose only, but in such vast 
quantities, as to ensure, by means of curing, a full supply for the 
short interval when the weather will not permit fishing. The retam 
of corn from the earth is so extremely rapid, that even if it could 
not be purchased or brought from remote parts of the colony, the 
supply of a few months rations would be no object, in so great an un- 
dertaking. Already has the growth of vine’ so exceeding!y prospered 
in the Colony, and particularly in the districts of Drakenstein and 
Stellenbosch, that a very ready supply may be easily obtained from 
those places. It is obvious, how great a portion of employment would 
be found for considerable numbers, in the procuring the great article 
of provisions. | ost 

To the other great article, the supply of water, notwithstanding 
the snpposed*difficulties thrown in the way, it is now certain that a 
copious supply is to be had from two sources, viz. the number of 
wells and fountains, that have been discovered in very many paris of 
the immediate vicinity of Saldanha Bay, and from the Berg river, 
which is ata distance of not more than six English miles from the 
proposed site of Saldanha Town. 

The water from these wells or fountains may easily be united and 
drawn into a focus so as to be ableto form a reservoir, of extent 
amply sufficient for the supply of a very large town in the dryest 
season. This supply may also be-aided by a direct communication 
with the Berg river, which in this part of the colony is never dry at 
any season, and its water always pure and fresh. The harbour of 
Saldanha, has always been strongly recommended as the very best 
winter station for the Navy, as neither Table Bay nor False Bay afford 
any thing like protection. But the same may well be offered to the 
Whale fishery, and occasionally, if not regularly, for ships on theit 
passage to and from India. Remote from the spot, selected for the 
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ste of Saldanha Town, on the western coast of the bay, isa situation 
peculiarly well adapted for the Whale fishery, which, at present, for 
want of the facility of prosecuting with effect, is not so productive as 
it would otherwise be. Here too is an opening for employment of 
much useful labour; the number of hands, and quantity of ship- 
ping that would be engaged in this pursuit, would be very considerable, 
and the trade become of great importance. 

Another peculiarly great advantage Saldanha bay possesses, which 
is, on account of the gradual rise and fall of the tide, of baving docks 
and ships for the purpose of careening and repairing ships, and the 
manufacturing of cordage. For the want of these conveniences, 
shipping of all kinds most materially suffer at the Cape, as at present 
there is neither dock nor ship in the whole Colony, aud as ships can 
only be repaired when hauled high and dry, the expence of careening 
or repairing is sometimes so enormous as to eat up the whole profits 
of a voyage, and, perhaps, after all, the repair may not be effectual. 

Had a scheme of this sort been adopted many years ago, how many 
valuable lives, and what an immensity of treasure to the East India 
Company might have been saved. 

Possessing, therefore, as the harbour of Saldanha does in an emi- 
nent degree, advantages and facilities over every other in Southern 
Africa, it naturally presents itself as the fittest spot whereon to form a 
new settlement; which, when once attained, means will of themselves 
arise for extending the settlement to any given extent, whether to the 
nerthward or westward of the colony, although a decided preference 
must be given to the westward side of it, on a variety of accounts ; 
and may be extended through the immense district of Graaf Ren- 
nett, to the great fish river, an almost immeasurable tract, and on the 
banks of that river, running in a direction nearly east and west, a 
distance of at least 300 miles, very rich pasture is to be found, and 
being a country abounding in game and cattle, would be extremely 
inviting to settlers, particularly as herdsmen and breeders of cattle. 
In the neighbourhood of Uitenanhague, not far from the Banks of this 
river, are lakes of salt water of such wonderful strength of saltness, 
that the bare immersion of the flesh of animals, for a short space of 
time, renders the meat as completely salted and cured as possible, 
and will keep good in any climate, any length of time. The most 
excellent butter is also to be had in this country, in great abundance, 
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and when properly salted, has been brought to England perfectly sweg, 
and good. 

Minor settlements may undoubtedly be made from Saldanha, keep. 

ing up a regular communication through the whole colony, but such 
an undertaking must be progressive. The first object should be the 
opening of ready communications in every direction, to the grand 
point of the bay. The reads to Cape town, adistance of about 70 
miles, to Drakenstein, great and small, the Pearl and Stellenbosch, and 
even as far asthe Hot Baths of Zwellendam, may without much dife 
ficulty be made easy and commodious for travellers, and afford great 
facility to adventurers in carrying up British wares and merchandize, 
and bringing in return wines, fraits, skins, &c. On these roads the 
building of Inns, or small villages, at which Travellers may halt for 
rest and refreshment, would be another most desirable object. 
' In fine, it would be hard to say to how great, almost an infinite, 
extent, settlements might be made in this immense country, with the 
Utmost comfort and advantage to settlers. Nothing is wanting to 
obtain the object but exertion, and a true spirit of enterprize, and the 
government of this country bave it amply in their power to reward 
the industrious settler, by making grants of land, and affording some 
little facility at the outset. 

Bat to return to the more immediate object of a primary settlement 
at Saldanha. The eastern bank, as before observed, for many reason’, 
seems the preferable spot for the erecting a principsl town. Besides 
the advantages before enumerated, is principally to be considered that 
of aspect, and it must be observed that in Southern Africa, the convex 
of the proposition holds good, as to an eastern or western aspect, fot 
although the former is preferred in these climates so far to the north» 
ward, on account of enjoying the morning sun, yet in a southern clime 
80 many degrees nearer the sun, a western aspect is certainly prefer 
able, as having the mornings, the only, or at least the best time fot 
fabour, perfecily cool, by having the sun on our backs, and only feeling 
its too powerfal influence at a time of the day when the labour is tiearly 
performed. ‘The plan, therefore, as submitted ‘in the chart, is drawn 
with this view, and inasmuch as the eastern or morning sun is most 
favourable to vegetation, the gardens and vineyards are placed as it 
were im the rear of the town, and are defended by the town itself from 
being too much exposed to the breezes of the sea. 
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_In the formation of this proposed plan of a town, consideration has 
also been had in its shape, by the shape of the coast, and may be 
carried toany extent round the whole circumference of the bay, should 
the population of the settlement ever require it. The fronts of the 
lower tier of buildings is proposed to be wholly designed for Stores 
houses or Warehouses, over which, adopting a mode found very agree- 
able in that country, a terrace walk called a stoop; houses to be built 
more peculiarly adapted for the residence of the mercantile part of 
the world, together with a Custom-house with suitable offices, 
warehouses, &c. Kc. 
Achurch, government-house, and post-office, are also marked out 
in the proposed plan, and in two spacious squares, provision is made 
for anample market, and for eourts of justice. ‘The shore in the 
front of the town being rather flat, will be very accessible to small 
boats from the shipping lying in the bay, while, at the proposed 
pier, goods, and merchandize of every description, will easily be 
landed and brought in waggons to the custom-house, or the mer- 
chants’ cellars or stores. On the Peninsula facing the town, at a 
place called Salamander’s Bay, docks of every kind may easily be 
formed, and be perfectly secure. The defence of the harbour from 
an enemy at sea may well be effected, as before observed, by small 
forts or castles at the mouth of the bay; and if hereafier it should 
be thought necessary to have a defence on the land-side, such might 
easily be had by taking proper advantage of the Berg river on the 
eastern side, and.lines communicating with rivers, both on the north 
and south sides, which would make the settlement every way secure, 
In order to effect so great a point, «s the erecting a town of such 
probable importance, it is highly necessary to enquire as to the 
main article. of materials for building. Many of these are to.be 
found and had on the very spot, at least two very material ones, 
besides sand, which are lime and brick earth. The whole of the coast 
from Saint Helena Bay to Table Bay, throws up the most astonishing 
qtantity of matine shells, so that a single individual may easily 
collect very many bushels in the course of a few hours, which, when 
burnt, become the best and strongest lime in the world, and for 
the purpose of burning lime, and bricks, and tiles, the country 
round Saldanha for many miles together, affords immense quantities 
of brush wood, 
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The article of timber may be supplied from the forests of Peten. 
burgh bay, by water carriage; but asthe timber of South Africa 
is for the most part either extremely difficult to work, or deficient as 
to durability, in an undertaking of such magnitude, it might be well 
to open a direct timber trade with America, giving in return for 
timber, wines, fruits, dried fruits, &c. as well as Indian produce, 

The remaining articles of glass, lead, and iron, must be sent from 
home, and for the purpose of using them to advantage, coals also 
must be sent from hence, and may easily be carried out as ballast. 

As it may be some time before a full supply of timber from either of 


the before-mentioned sources can be obtained, it may be highly rf 
advisable to carry out at first a considerable quantity, not only of A 
door and window frames, but also frames for whole houses and build- a 
ings, as also timber sawn into boards and quarter. This would not pt 


only expedite the business most materially, but would afford imme- th 
diate employment at home to a very large number of workmen now 
out of employ. 

Viewing, as we must, the necessity of colonizing as the salvation of 
this country, it is presumed, no other country offers such facilities dj 
and extraordinary advantages as Southern Africa and the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope. What has been advanced on this subject 
is not the result of hasty opinion, or mere ephemeral ideas. Put in 
practice and execution the scheme that has been recommended, 
and the proof will immediately follow. The hungry will be fed, the 
naked clothed, and the laborious and industrious usefully and actively 
be employed. 

The key-stone of the arch of this important and valuable fabrie 
must not however be forgotten : namely, the protection necessarily to 
be afforded to settlers, in religious as well as civil liberty. 

Provision for the former, might most easily be made by governe 
ment, while the latter can only be secured by the just and impartial 
decisions of English judges and English juries. It is but too well 
known that in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, at present, 
the Roman or Civil law only prevails, and has so long prevailed from 
the false representations of a few interested individuals. But should 
a fair aud impartial inquiry be made, it will be found, that there | 
are no advocates for the continuance of those laws, but the very 
judges and practitioners of the courts,’ and two or three interested 
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faglish persons. The voice of the whole colony is for an English 
constitution and trial by jury. But so Jong as the present laws con- 
tinue, a complete bar is put to all improvement in the colony. 

A scheme has already appeared in print for the introduction of the 
benefits of the British constitution to the Cape, and a provision for 
English judges, and trial by jury ; and so truly desirable an object 
is to be attained without expence to the mother country. This also 
would afford a wide field for the employment of individuals, while, 
at tlié’ same time, it would be a vast source of patronage to the govern- 


ment, without adding {o the public burthens. Surely this is a point - 


that ought to engage, above all others, the attention of ministers. 
Another very grand and important object will depend upon this, 
which is amelioration of the state of slavery in the colony. The 
present condition of slaves there having already been made known to 
the public, it is unnecessary here to dilate upon it ; but the facts 
which are well known will prove the truth of the above assertion. 

The value and importance of the Cape of Good Hope, as a colony 
toGreat Britain, is now a point agreed on most ubiversally, although 
doubted by those who had only superficially considered the subject. 

From its latitudinal position it must be, to any power in posses- 
sion of it, the key to India. As a naval and military station, as a 
seasoning place for troops destined for service; and as a half-way 
house on the voyage, it has an irresistible claim upon our attention. 
To the East India Company it has now become, from recent cir- 
cumstances, a place of considerable interest and importance, and 
which will be increasing to the Company inthe proportion to the 
prosperity and increase of the colony, and more particularly by an 
extension of a now growing trade from the colony to South America, 
thereby opeping, as it were, a new world to the merchant and adven- 
turer, 

Duly weighing and considering, then, what has been advanced 
o the subject of colonizing, to the Cape of Good Hope, there 
can be no doubt whatsoever that no part of the globe holds 
out such advantages and facilities, or any thing at all equal. 
The suggestions are -all reducible to practice. It is a scheme 
that may be begun and immediately set to work upon. Thou- 
sands, now begging in our streets, and starving with want, 
May at once find employment and provision. A very large capital 
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420 Miscellames, 
would not immediately be wanted. The thing itself would be Pr» 
gressive. But government must first take the lead, and hold out 
her fostering hand to adventurers. Plans may now be formed gene. 
rally, which may afterwards be improved upon ; and the grand de. 
sign of removing the site of the present metropolis from Table 
Bay to Saldanha, would be a subject of employment and provision 
for the labour of thousands, for an extended space of time. 

The advantages and benefits of the removal would be incalcy- 
lable, in every point of view, and upon every possible occasion. [t 
is but too obvious further todwell on the topic. 

What, then, remains, but vigor and exertion to put into immediate 
execution a project that has every thing to recommend it, and which 
seems to be attended with so few difficulties, and none of them 
insurmountable. 

History has afforded sufficient instances in proof of what the en- 
terprising activity of individuals is capable of. But when the vigour 
of a united country is drawn into action, and in such a time, and on 
such an occasion, as the present, what stupendous efforts may not 
reasonably be effected ? 

To the government, then, of the country, are we now to look for 
a vigour and exertion proportionate to the magnitude and imports 
ance of the subject, most imperiously called for by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances and situation of the country. No season would have 
been improper for adopting much of what has been here recom- 
mended, but the present seems to point the necessity of adopting the 
whole. 

We will indalge an ardent hope to see that vigour and exertion, 4s 
it were, immediately put in motion; and in the execution of this 
great and momentous design, that the present government will care- 
fully avoid a political rule, that others have formed, not to send for 
the foundation of Colonies any but Individuals, without industry, 
without capital, and without morals. These are calculated not to 
form but to destroy. In the present case, however, it will be no very 
difficult matter, to discriminate between the needy Emigrant, and the 
adventurous Settler, food and present employment for the one, and 
encouragement and reward for the other. 

The limits of Colonization need not, as before hinted, be restricted 
to the Colony of the Cape ; although what has been said in this plage 
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seems to be confined to it. But this is merely on account of the 
wonderful ease with which a new settlement may be well begun. 
The whole extent of Southern Africa may be made the site of 
colonization. The Cape, indeed, more particularly seems already to 
be a place, wanting what we possess, namely, abundance of useful 
labour, for which we have no demand, and capable of returning us 
many things, of what we arein want. This surely is a first prin- 
ciple between a mother Country and her Colonies. Besides wine, 
fruits, oil, skins, &c. the Cape is now capable of producing for 
esportation, an immense quantity of corn, in so much, that it isa 
fact that ships are now gone out to the Cape for the purpose of bring- 
ing back to this country, cargoes of wheat, and those ships may 
reasonably be expected to return, very early in the month of March. 
From all, then, that bas been here advanced, if we admit the 
position on which we set out, the absolute necessity of immediately 
colonizing, to what part of the world, it may reasonably be asked, 
can we turn our eyes or thoughts in preference to Southern Africa 
and Saldanha Bay? In what way can anew settlement more easily, 


orwith more advantage, be formed, than in the mode here pointed 


oat? 

it has been, more than once, suggested, as a matter of caution and 
pradence, ‘‘ Not to allow a multitude to embark inconsiderately 
before a provision was made for the indispensable-necessities of a first 
establishment.” Highly as this caution and prudence may be gene- 
tally commendable, it is less necessary, for the reasons before given, 
to be attended to in the present instance, as nothing can be more truly 
evident from every consideration, that no country or place whatever is 
to be found capable of receiving at once so very considerable a. portion 
of population, as the Cape of Good Hope. A TRAVELLER, 





LORD SELKIRK IN UPPER CANADA. | 


Wa have recently received a file of newspapers from Canada, which pos- 
sess at this time great interest, from the numerous articles in’ them res- 
pecting Lord Selkirk’s settlement on the Red River, its dispersion, arid 
on his Lordship’s subsequent indefensibie condoct in the apprehension 
and detention of Mr. William Mc Gillivray, and of some of the other 
partners of the North West Company, and his seizure of their property 
at Fort William during the late summer. From the attention we have 
Uniformly given to every subject connected with the happiness and 
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prosperity of the inhabitants of British North America, and the respect 
we entertain for the characters of the menibers of the North West 
Company, we are induced to submit to the perusal of our readers, a 
series of the papers referred to ; reserving our observations until we 
have gone through the whole of them on both sides of the question. 
14th Dec. 1816. 
No. II. 


Mr. Gray, 

The public attention has of late been so much called to what has 
been written and said about the claims of Lord Selkirk, and the Hud. 
son's Bay Company, to an exclusive right of trade and soil within cer. 
tain territories in the North West, that a plain statement and exposi- 
tion of the merits of the question, divested of sophistry, cannot but 
be acceptable to those who are disposed to exercise their reason upon 
its examination, instead of passion and prejudice. 

I shall premise, by laying down two principles, 1st. That the crown 
cannot grant an exclusive right of Trade without the concurrence or 
confirmation.of Parliament; and 2d, that the crown could not grant 
a territory, which at the time of the grant belenged to another sovereign, 
and more especially if then in the undistarbed occupancy of the 
subjecis of that apie a 

Hadson's Bay was first approached by land, by two French gentle- 
men, Monsr. Radisson, and Monsr. De Groselliers, who were cone 
dacted thither across the country from the interior of Canada or new 
France, by Savages. Succeeding in this, they. returned, and weatto 
Quebec, offering to the merthants there, to conduct ships to Hudson's 
Bay, but their proposal was rejected. They then applied in Paris with 
no better success, when the English Ambassador persuaded them to 
go to London, where they met a favourable reception from some pet- 
sons of quality and merchants, who entrasted Mr. Gillam (a person 
long used to the Newfoundland trade) to prosecute the discovery. 
He sailed in the Nonsuch Ketch, in 1667, into Baffin’s bay, to the 
height of 75 degrees, and from thence Southward to 51 degrees, 
where he entered a River to which he gave the name of Prince Ruperts, 
and finding the savages friendly to trade, he there erected a small fort. 
The persons concerned in the outfit of this vessel, upon the return of 
Gillam, applied to Charles II, for a patent, or charter, who granted 
them one, dated May 2d, 1670. 

In that year the Company sent over Chas. Bailey, Esq. as their 
governor, who with Mr. Radisson, settled at Rupert's river, and 
established another factory at Fort Nelson. In 1683, Henry Sargeant 
was’ made governor at Rupert’s river, with orders to be careful of the 
French, who began to be jealous of the trade. The French clgimed 
the continent at the bottom of the bay, as part of New France, and 
indeed to the country across to Rupert's River, from a river which runs 
into the St. Lawrence. 

In 1686 the Hudson’s Bay Company, had five forts or settlements 
for trade, viz. Albany River, Hayes’s Island, Rupert’s River, York, 
and New Severn. The jealousy of the French increased, who 
tacked and took by surprise, in a timé of profound peace, Hayes 
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Island, in Nelson river. This was done by the Chevalier de Troyes, 
who went overland from Quebec, and in July, 1686 came before 
Albany fort, which Governor Sargeant attempted to defend, but 
wascompelled to surrender ina week, upon articles which were badly 


Io 1693, the Hudson’s Bay Company, assisted by Government, re- 
took these forts, but soon after were again driven out by the French. 
In 1696, they applied to King William, who aided the Company with 
with two men of war, when these forts were all re-taken. In the 
next general war, the French renewed their attacks, and captured all 
but Fort Albany. At the treaty of Utrecht iu 1713, all were re- 
stored to the English, as will appear by the subjoined 10th article of 
that treaty, which provided for the appointment of Conimissioners to 
setile a line of boundary, but they never sat, or made any report. 

A Beaver Company was erected in Canada in 1639, who traded to 
the interior for Peltries, prior to the date of the charter of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. And Captain Dobb;, who wrote before the war of 
1755, says, that in 1742, the French had a settlement for trade near 
the southern branch of York or Nelson river, 100 miles above the 
English factory, where they sold their goods cheaper than the Hudson's 
pay Company, by which they got all the choice skins, and none bat 

se were left for the Company. The French at that time bad ano- 
ther settlement for trade preity high up on the Rupert's river. The 
trade at Churchill, on the bay, was increasing, being at a greater dis- 
tance fromthe French. ‘‘ The Company,” says Capt. Dobbs, ‘‘ avoid 
allthey can making diseoveries to the Northward of Churchill, for 
fear they should discover a passage to the Western Ocean, and tempt 
by that means, the rest of the English merchants to lay open their 
trade, which they know they haye no legal right to. 
»».Mr. Joseph Robson, formerly in the employ of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, who, also before the war of 1755, wrote an account of six 
years’ residence in Hudson's Bay, viz. from 1733 to 1736, and 1744 
-t0 1747, in assigning reasons why the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
ated with such a want of enterprize, says, ‘‘ but the trae reason is 
obvious, they had no legal right to their exclusive trade since the year 
1698, at which time the act of Parliament expired, that confirmed 
their charter only for seven years.” This is a conclusive proof of the 
first principle above laid down, that the crown cannot give an exclusive 
tight of trade, for if the Hudson’s Bay Company's al required a 
Parliamentary genfirmation for seven years, the moment that time 
@xpired, the confirmation ceased, and the charter became void as to the 
future trade. 

Long after the treaty of 1763, and surrender of Canada to Great 
Britain, viz. in 1774; and not before, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
extended their trading posts from the Bay into the,interior, where 
they found traders from Canada, successors to the rights of the subjects 
of France so long before exercised in that trade, and both parties were 

thenceforth alike entitled to the pursuit of it freely. The French 
Were the first European discoverers and occupiers of the interior ter- 
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titory in question, and the traders from Canada have since extended 
those internal discoveries, so that no charter to the Hudson's Bay Com. 
pany, nor grant from them to Lord Selkirk, could possibly convey lands 
or trade never possessed by Great Britain, until after the said treaty of 
1763. It surely requires no argument to prove that a Country to 
which the right was to be decided by a joint act, under the sovereign 
powers of England and France, could not be granted away by the se. 
nerate act of one of them ; and consequently [ consider my second 

«aciple as above laid down, fully established. 

The following legal opinions were obtained in London, last 
January, in answer to questions respecting the Hudson's Bay Com. 
pany’s charter and other matters, submitted to those, whose names 
are subscribed. 

“* The prerogative of the crown to grant an exclusive trade was 
formerly very much agitated in the great case of the East India 
Company, versus Sandys. The Court of King’s Bench, in which 
* Lord Jeffreys then presided, held that such a grant was" legal, and 
we are not aware that there has since been any decision expressly on 
this question in the courts of law. Most of the charters for exclusive 
pad and exclusive privileges to companies or associations, have 
since the revolation received such a degree of legislative sanction, 
as perhaps to preclude the necessity of any judicial decision on it. 

* Much more moderate opinions were entertained concerning the 
extent of the prerogative since the revolution, to which it is to be 
attributed the recourse after that period to legislative authority in 
such acts, qnd particularly in the very case of the Hudson's Bay 
Company ; for the temporary act of II, William and Mary, “ for 
confirming to the Governor and Company trading to Hudson's Bay 
their privileges and trade,” the duration of ‘that confirmation is 
expressly limited to seven years, and to the end of the then nezt 
session of Parliament, and ‘no longer, Part of the preamble of that 
act, is in effect a legislative declaration of the insufficiency of the 
chartet for the purposes professed in it, without the authority of the 
legislature :. and which authority entirely ceased, soon afier the 
expitation of the seven years after that passed. 

“* Such rights, therefore, as the Hudson's Bay Company cae 
derive from the crown alone, under their extraordinary charter as itis, 
must now entirely rest upon, and stand or fall by the common law 
_ prerogative of the crown. | 

a right of the crown merely to erect a company for trading 
by charter, and to make a grant of territory in Charles the Ils 
rejgn may not be disputable ; but on the other hand there are various 
clauses in the ‘Hudson's Bay Company's i ere 
empowering the Company to impose fines and penalties—to seize of 
confiscate goods and ships—and seize or arrest the persons of inter- 
lopers, and compel them to give security in 1000/. &c. &c. which 


‘* The character of Judge Jeffreys is too well known to entitle bit 
decisions ‘to any weight. 
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ge altogether illegal, and were always so admitted: and we are 

dearly of opinion, that the company and their officers, agents, ot 

servants, could not justify any seizure of goods, or arrest or im- 
jsonment of the persons of any of His Majesty's subjects. 

But we think that the Hudson's’ Bay Company and their grantee 
Lord Selkirk, have extended their territorial claims much further than 
the charter will warrant, sopposing it éven free from all the objections 
to which we apprehend it is in other réxpects liable ; the words of 
the grant ‘pursuing the recital of the petition of the grantees with a 
vely trifling variation ‘that cannot’ affect the construction of the 
imtrament, ‘aré, of the sole trade and commerce of ‘all those “ seas, 
“Greights, bays, ftivers, lakes, creeks, ‘andi sounds, in whatever 
# latitude they shall be within the entrance of the streights commonly 
“called Hudson's streighis : together-with all the lands and territories 
“ ypon the (countries*) coast. and confinesot the seas, bays. lakes, 
“ rivers, creeks and sounds aforesaid ;" that is, within the streights, 
and those limits are frequently referred to throtighotit theeharter as ‘the 
limits aforesaid. " Son 

* Within the streights, must mean a- proximity to the streights 
aw Would give the lands spoken of asort of affidity or relation to 
Hudson's’ stréights, and not to latids “commencing at «the distance of 
900 ‘miles, and extending 2000 miles*therefrom—that is «to say; of 
the’ coasts and confines of the seas,’ &c,y within.the streights; such 
& boundary must be implied as js congsisterit with: that view, and 
with the professed objects of a trading company, intending’ not’ to 
found kingdoms and establish States, but toiearry*on fisherievin those 
waters, and to traffic for the-acquisition of\.fars, and \peltries, and 
the other articles mentioned in the charter. The enormous extension 
of land and’ territory now claimed, ‘appears to ws not to be warranted 
by any sound construction of the ¢harter; hs POE TAO the 

* Indeed there is sufficient-reason to. suppose  thatw the territories 
in question, or part of them, had been then ‘visited, traded, in, and 
ita certain degree occupied by the Fretich traderé: from Canada,’ and 
their beaver company erected in 1680, ‘whose tradé th ‘peltries were 
considerably.prior to the date of: the charter of the Hudson's Bay 
company; ‘These territories, therefore, would be excepted out of 
the grant ; and the righf of British subjects in genera) to visit and 
trade in thosé regions would folléw thd nationaPti¢ hts sequired by the 
king, by the conquest and cession of ‘Catiada, as enjoyed by the 
French Canadians, previous to that conquest and cession. 

“ Ne territorial right therefore, can be claimed in the districts in 
quettion ; “and the exclusive trade there cannot be set op by virtue of 
thecharter ; these districts being more remote from anyigeoptapliical 
Telation to; Hudson's, Ray, and to the. streights,.and: not .being jn any 
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* The word Countries by accidental transposition in the charter, 
becofme honsense, and ought to have been inserted between the 
words “* Yinids""*** and” ‘which would éorrespond wit the’ petitiory for 
the charter, as therein recited ” | 
No. 223, Vol. 51, December, 1816, Gg 
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sense within the streights, nor approached by the traders. fron 
Canada, through the interdicted regions, of course no violence:to, 
or interruption of trade from Canada, could be justified under the 
territorial claims. 

** If, contrary to ouropinion, the land and territory in question, were 
within the grant, the grant of so large a portion of territory as that.to 
Lord Selkirk of 116,493 square miles, would be an abuse of the 
charter, which might justify the interference of the crown; because 
though the company might have a right to make grants of land, 
‘such grams must be for the promotion of, or at least consistent with 
the object of the institution ; but the grant to Lord Selkirk, leads 
to an establishment independent of the company, inconsistent with 
the purposes of their institution, and in its effects erecting a sub- 
monopoly in one person tothe detriment both of the company and 
of the public. The company could confer no power to Lord Selkirk 
to appoint governors, courts of justice, or to exercise any independent 
raw i nor could they directly or indirectly transfer their authority 
to him 

“ There seems no reason to doubt, that offences actually com- 
mitted in the territories and districts in dispute, where no court of 
judicature ever has been established, can in point of jurisdiction 
legally be tried bythe courts of Canada, under ihe XLIII Geo. IIl. 
cap. 138; and indeed unless this district was within the provisions 
of that act, wecannot discover what territory was meant to be in- 
cluded in it. 

‘“* Supposing the charter of the Hudson’s Bay company. valid, 
and the districts in dispute to be within their limits, we should doubt 
whether the Governor and company have lawful power by the charter, 
to establish courts for the trial, by the laws of England, of offences 
committed therein. That power the company have never yet at- 
tempted ta‘exercise, though nearly 150 years have elapsed since they 
procured their charter: but if even they should still possess this 
extraordinary power, without further authority, legislative or regal ; 
we should nevertheless think, that no courts there established could 
have authofity to try and punish as an offence the act of going there 
simply, which if the grant were legal, could amount at the most 
only to a misdemeanor or contempt of the king’s lawfu) authority, 
be prosecuted at the Poa His Majesty.” . 

(Signed) ' 
‘ “ A. PIGGOTT, 
‘““R. SPANKIE, « 
‘“H. BROUGHAM. 
“ London, January, 1816.” ‘ 

A separate opinion of another lawyer in London, of inent 
abilition, was also bad in January leet which substantially coincides 
with the above : and more pointed law opinions séme years ago were 
given . by Beane. Sepcratt ae G bs, op eminent in pa profes 
sion, against the validity of ¢ adson'’s Bay company’s pretensice 
to ‘ap exclusive right of trader : ‘ 
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Doetor Adam Smith also says, that the Hudson's Bay company 
have no right in law to an exclusive trade. 

Thus, in which ever way Lord Selkirk’s pretensions are considered, 
their legality will fail to appear ; and he can not be allowed to judge 
in his own cause. To bring them, however, to the comprehension 
of the meanest capacity, I will ask, if his lordship were to say, 
to a person in quiet possession by himself and predecessors for above 
50 years of a house in Montreal ; quit that house, it is built upon 
my proand ~- whether it would not be legal and proper to answer, 
No! Let your Lordship’s claim, if you have any one, be previously 
determined in His Majesty’s Courts, and it is your business, not 
inine to institute the proceeding.—But, if instead of this, you at- 
tempt to dispossess me by force, I have resolved upon, and feel 
myself justifiablein making, the most decided resistance. This is 
the real merit of the case in contest, when divested of misrepre- 
gentation. 

The North West Company have courted a legal discussion of the 
point of right, yet none has been brought on, although traders from 
Canada have annually, since the conquest, gone into the interior, and 
anumber of years ago, a vessel belonging to that company entered 
Hudson's Ray. : 

They also attempted an amicable accommodation, by liberal 
proposals, in order to avoid future difficulties, but the negotiation 
failed, because his lordship required as a sine qua non, the admig- 
sion of his inordinate claims, according to his interpretation. of the 
Charter of the Hudson's Bay company ; which of course was inad- 
missible. To his lordship's obstinacy therefore, is to be attributed all 
the distressing circumstances which have happened or may happen, 
from his persisting in the application of physical force, instead of 
legal proceedings to decide the contested rights. 

MERCATOR. 


Montreal, 28th of August, 1616, 
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LOTR Article of the Treaty of Utretcht, congluded in 1713. 

“ The said most Christian King shall restore to the kingdom and 

“ Queen of Great Britain, to be possessed in full right for ever, the Bay 
“and Streights of Hudson, together with all lands, seas, sea-coasts 
“ rivers and places, situate in the said Bay and Streights, and which 
“belong thereunto, no tracts there of land or of sea being excepted, 
“ which are at/present possessed by the subjects of France. All which 
“as well as any buildiags there made in the condition they now are, 
“and likewise all fortresses there erected, either before, or sifice the 
“ French seized the same, shalt within six months from the ratification 
“of the present treaty, or sooner if possible, be well and truly deli- 
* vered tothe British subjects having commission from thé Queen of 
“ Great Britain to demand and receive the same entine and undemo, 
"lished, together with all the Ds wee &e, &c, tig, howéver, pro- 
rg4 
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** vided, that it may be entirely free for the company of Quebec,” 
** and all other the subjects of the Most Christian King whatsoever, to 
“¢ go by land or by sea, whithersoevér they please, out of the lands of 
** the said Bay, together with all their goods, merchandizes, arms and 
* effects, except such things as are above reserved in this article. Bi 
“* it is agreed on both sides, to determine within a year by Commissarics 
“* to be forthwith named by each party, the limits which are to be : 
** fixed between the said Bay of Hudson, and the places appertaining 
** to the French ; which limits both the British and French subjects 
“* shall be wholly forbid to pass over, or thereby to go to each other by 
* sea or by land.” 


Mr. Gray, 

In the last Herald fT observed a communication in answer to mine, 
dated 28th August, inserted in the former number, in ‘which I am 
stated to have asserted a direct falsehood. I deny the charge, and re- 
assert, that the dasis of Lord Selkirk’s ultimatum, otherwise sine gua 
non, for an accommodation with the North West Company, was sub- 
stantially, as stated by me, and was so understood by them at the time, 
as appears by their answer to his final or concluding pruposition, enti- 
tled, ‘* sketch of an arrangement between the Hudson's Bay, and North 
West companies,” fyom which the following are extracts, viz. 

_. The North West Company have to observe, that the basis of that 
¢ arrangement, being an acknowledgement of the validity of the charter 
_€ of the Hudson's Bay Company, it is inadmissible, and incapable of 
* any modification to which they can assent. It would therefore be 
“« useless to takeup his Lordship’s time and their own; by entering upon 
** the objectionab gat of the details, when their principle is denied. It 
“*¢ ig true that Lord Selkirk stated to Mr. such a basis, and equally 
** true, that the Jatter declared an arrangement to be impracticable, if 
*¢ it-was pefsisted in.” And in another part of it, they say : 
‘* Lord Selkirk having recurred to the offer of an arbitration, the 
“* North West Company have to answer, that it affords no reciprocity 
*« whatsoever ; for as the Hudson's Bay Company claim exclusive rights, 
‘* if those were to be arbitrated upon, and decided in their favour, they 
** would turn the North West Conipany out of the trade ;_ whereas on 
‘* the other hand, if a decision should be given against the Hudson's 
“ Bay Company, they would still as British subjects, remain entitled to 
* equalrights with the other Company. Thus under the specious exte- 
_ rior of an arbitration, the North West Company would be risking @ 
** substance in purauit of a shadow, 
“« Tt rests with the Hudson's Bay,Company to take, or not. to take, 
, fieasures for procuring a legal decision in the regular 
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of tice, upon. their pretensions to exclusive trade, as the 
1 oY reat Pe of such measures cannot be expected from the 
: “North West Company, who have for so long 4 period exercised and | 


* Can there ‘be a stronger proof of that company having bad 
traders im the interior an age before the Hudson's Bay company ventured 
eutef sightof the Bay? 
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enjoyed those general rights of trade, to which they lay claim, and 
# from which they will not depart, unless by Jegal compulsion, 

Upon the whole, it is a painful reflection for the North West Com- 
“any to find themselves obliged to abandon further negotiation at 
“ present as hopeless, and to. see that a pecuniafy contest is forced 
“apon them,which they cannot shrink from, and must continue, until 
the Hadson's Bay Company shall entertain a different view of their 
real interests.’ 3 

His Lerdship's proposed arbitration ‘by Lawyers, was indeed of a 
roel kind, for what man in his senses would leave it to be decided by 
athers, whether he should lose all his trade within prescribed limits, 
but agree that his opponent should remain, at all events, in possession 
of what be held. In other wards, to risk all, but to gain nothing, even 
by possibility. 1 call upon the author of the commbnication to pub- 
lish the answer, as he asserts to have been given by the agents of the 
North West Company, wherein ‘‘ they observed that Lord Selkirk, 
or the Hudson's Bay Company, might feel interested in having those 
claims finally settled, but that the North West Company were not so 
interested, and therefore the sine gua non was inadmissible.” Now I 
maintain that no such answer exists in any part of their correspon- 
dence, and if he cannot produce it, he must stand convicted before the 
public, of publishing a deliberate gross falsehood. 

The meanness he accuses me of, will attach only to himself, for I 
have asserted nothing but trath, which instead of misleading the public 
mind, tends only to expose the misrepresentations of such supporters 
of his Lordship's cause, as the author of the above. As to publishing 
my remarks during his Lordship's absence, it is of no moment, as he 
has a very active and able confidential agent on the spot, and in respect 
todelicacy, as none is observable in his own proceedings, he can be 
entitled to little from others. 

In my last, I omitted to remark, that the petition for the Hudson's 
Bay Charter, and the charter itself, expressly except all countries or 
territories, then possessed by any British subjects, or by subjects of any 
oiher Christian power or state, which exception clearly excludes from 
the charter, the territory or country claimed by his Lordship,’ it being 
then, and for near a centory afterwards, occupied by Traders from 
Canada, without interference from the Hudson's bay Traders. 

MERCATOR. 


Montreal, 12th Sept, 1816. 


No. Ili. 
Mr. Gray, 

I find that Iam attacked in a most unmerciful manner in your 
Herald, by a writer under the signature of Manlius, (alias author of 
the communication in that of 7th September, alias Philo-Manlius, 
for Proteus-like, he assumes a variety of shapes) who threatens the 
with loss, of character, if 1 persist. 

Without waiting to know the result of this threat, he uses it as a 
Peg whereon to hang a most unjustifiable attempt to prejudice the 
public mind, in respect ‘to accusations made by his Client, against 
persons, who are to undergo a trial. Nothing said by me could pos- 
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bibly furnish a reasonable excuse for such a conduct, but having ¢dmm< 
menced the attack, he must expect retaliation. 

Manlius is.a_ true disciple of the Selkirk school ; he wishes to in. 
timidate where he cannot deceive, and to misrepresent where he can. 


not fairly meet the truth. The days of Robespierre hardly exhibited - 


a more perfect system of espionage, terror and deception, than 's 
practising by his Lordship and coadjutors. Mantius has however 
mistaken his man on the present occasion, and those threats, instead 
of stifling, will necessarily call forth in due time, some anecdotes of 
bis Lordship, which will render him better known to the public, 

Although I have to contend with an opponent, who to judge of him 
by the length of his writings, is a hireling paid by the yard, and habi- 
tuated to make the worse appear the better cause, yet I feel confident 
of being able to convince, where he can only confound. 

He pays me unintentionally a yery high compliment, by acting 
upon the principle that every sentence I have written, tequires scores 
of his to overturn ;. else why impose upon his readers a story enveloped 
in such a maze of words. 

In opposition to every fair principle of reasoning, Manlius begins 
by assuming what he ought first to prove, and then argues, as if his 
assumed data were admitted. Now, I deny the whole data from 
whence he draws his conclusions, and ‘until these be settled, his arro- 
gant and bigh-soanding legomachy, is worse than useless, 

I asserted, and I re-assert, that the claimed monopoly of Trade in 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, is illegal ; because the crown could not, 
without the sanction, of Parliament, grant such exclusive right, and in 
proof of it, I (with other matter) adduced the fact, that that Company 
was so sensible.of this that they applied for, and obtained a parliamen- 
tary confirmation of their charter for seven years, which being never 
renewed, the monopoly fell to the ground. The preamble to that 
ng! ia a declared the insufficiency of the Charter, 
without Parliamentary sanction, and yet the Hudson's Bay Company 
have acted without it ever since. Now as Manlius has found it con- 
venient. to pass over this fact without notice, I request him to explain, 
why such a sanction was considered by that company, above 100 
years ago, needful to the legal exercise of their grant, when Royal 
Power stood high, and not be equally necessary now, when that powet 
is so much morte clearly defined ? 

Again, I assert and re-assert, that the charter or grant, whether 
good or bad, never extended beyond the country adjacent to Hudson's 
Bay, and was especially, both in the petition for it, and the actual grant, 
restricted, sq as to exclude from its operation, al] lands in the occu- 

of the subjects of every other christian Prince or State. And I 
satisfactorily established, that the French were in the ocoupancy, by 
discovery, and commercially, of the country in dispute, viz. the R 


River, &c. which consequently were, ipso facto, excluded from the . 


Charter; also in additional proof of that exclusion, I quoted the clause 
of the treaty of Utrecht, having reference to Hudson’s Bay, which 


establishes to a certainty, that a line of boundary there, was to havo’ 
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teen drawn, but which being never done, each country retained what 
was covered by its commercial occupancy, viz. Great Britain the 
Coasts of the Bay, and France the interior, until by the conquest of 
Canada, and the treaty of peace in 1763, the whole merged in Great 
Britain, #n consequence, every British subject became entitled to 
te through ‘Canada, the Indian trade which French subjects 
previously enjoyed; and the Hudson’s Bay Company could legally 
daim no privilege in the trade through the Bay, bat what they 
enjoyed before that treaty, and which never extended 50 miles from 
the coast, whereas the Red River eountry commences at above 600 
miles distance therefrom ; and there is a notorious proof of prior 
French occupancy in the fact that there were French Missionaries in 
that quarter, which Manlius unguardedly admits, and thereby fur- 
nishes a weapon against his own doctrines. He must indeed feel 
bimself hard driven for argument, when he complains of me for 
detiving the present rights of British subjectsto trade in the Indian 
territory, through Frenchmen; but the absurdity of this complaint 
becomes manifest, when it is known, that the present. title to every 
foot of land held in Canada, upon grants made prier to 1763, must be 
derived through the same source. 
He also pretends astonishment that I should deny the Royal prero- 
ive in respect to charters. Iam far from contesting the king's 
just rights, and I am persuaded, set as high a value upon them as 
Manlius; but I contend, that the crown neither did, nor could grant 
acountry which was not its own at the time. My ideas on constitu- 
tional rights, are founded upon those sterling bases of principle and 
practice, that will not bend to suit the conveniency of any adventuring 
projector, whether he shall appear in the guise of a land jobber, or a 
dealer in musk rats, and who may think that by his previous rank, he 
is to brow-beat his Majesty's other subjects, and set their rights at 
defiance. 
The North West Company from the commencement, having de- 
nied Lord Selkirk’s usurped claim to the Red River country, and 
having by themselves or predecessors in trade been in commercial 
possession of it since the conquest, and the French subjects for near a 
century before. What is the course that a man of real humanity 
a that spurious deceptive species of it, which consists in mere pro- 
ions, contradicted by his practice) would have adopted on” the 
Oceasion? Assurediy to bring that claim before the legal tribunals, 
and get a decision thereon, before a life was risked in the supportof pre- 
tensions so unequivocally untenable and unjust. No, this would not suit 
this canting pretended philanthropist. Heaven and earth must, for- 
woth, bend to his purpose; and those who do not chuse quietly to sub- 
mit to his dictates, at the risk of utter ruin to their long-established 
concerns, must be turned off by force, after being first pillaged. 
Having pointed out the futility of his claim to the country in contest, 


‘T go on to prove, that Miles Mc Donell, who styled himself a gover- 


nor, never was such 5 and further, that he was and is legally oe a 


* ¢itated from becoming one. It is immaterial at present to inquire, 
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who authorized this Miles to disgrace the character of a governor, by 
affecting to assume that title to cover his depredations. Every body 
knows that he was nol a king's governor, but all may not know, that 
were he even a governor by legally authorised proprietory appointment, 
he could not lawfully execute one act, without the king's approval, 
nor without first taking the oaths prescribed by law tor governors of 
plantations and colonies. 

These pre-requisites to the legal exercise of power, are expressly 
required by an act passed in the reign of King Wiilam, and in the 
variety of oaths to be taken by governors, is that against transu/ stan. 
tiation, which the impostor Miles, being a staunch Roman Catholic, 
surely did not take, as [ have never heard of his having made a public 
recantation of that faith. 

I ask the wise Manlius, who holds the opinions of English counsel 
in such contempt, whether he is ignorant of this part ot colomal 
law, ahd if he is, what a foundation is this whereon to build his arro- 
gant and se!f-conceited dicta; or if he be not ignorant of it, what 
reprobation does not his criminal concealment of facts so important, 
deserve ; for upon Mr. Miles’s being a pretended lega!ly-authorized 
governor, is bottomed the robberies by him first committed, and since 
followed up by governor Semple and others of his Lordsbip’s agents, 
but which have been so far outdone by himself lately at Fort William, 
that the feats of Cartouche are quite thrown into the back-ground, 

I can, although no Lawyer, infurm Manlius, that the king himself, 
could not grant a dispensation to a governor to omit the Oath of tran- 
substantiation, nor could any authority do so, short of a special act of 
the imperial parliament. 

To obviate all doubts, however, upon this subject, I take leave to 
mention as a case in proof, that when the government of this province 
is administered by a counsellor, it is always by the senior protestant 
one, who must first take the prescribed oaths, and never by a Roman 
Catholic, although he may be senior to the other. 

Such is the Law, which could not be otherwise, whilst the crowns 
worn by a Protestant only, and in consequence his representative must 
be of the same religion. 

Yet in the teeth of all these Jegal impediments to the possibility of 
Miles being a governor, does be dare to issue out a proclamation in that 
assumed character, not so innocent as Sancho PRunza’s, but to prohibit 
in 1813 the sending of provisions out of the Red River, and then be 
seized upon those of the North West Company by an armed force, 
thus commencing a system of pillage, and let it be observed that the 
provisions so taken, were the produce of trade with independent pa- 
tives, being the flesh of wild animals killed by them in hunting, and 
not a particle thereof acquired by the labour or time of a colonist. 

The Red River Colony originated in avarice, has been prosecuted ia 
deception and frand, and must end in disgracing the character of 8 
British Nobleman. I have proved that the country where he placed 
bis colonists, is not within the Hadson’s bay grant ; yet, nevertheless, 
he set down his people there, without leave from the native Indians 
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y the’r lands, to which their title had never been extinguished by 
y parchase, and for which he never gave them one farthing, which is 
it rather a strange sample of his philanthropic desire to improve their 
4 condition, and copied from American, not British practice. 
, The King’s proclamation of 1763, quoted by Manlius, is cou- 
f dasively against him. Its express purpose was to prohibit all pur- 
chases of Indian lands by other authority than that of government, 
y ind to interdict all colonization within Indian territory, bat had no 
C reference to auy establishment for trade, it being well known, that 
- one of the prevailing motives which induced Great Britain to insist 
. upon the cession of Canada, was to get the Fur trade ; consequently, 
C itisa complete absurdity to pretend, that a proclamation could be 
isued to prevent that trade from being afterwards prosecuted. 
As to Manlius’s observations about the injury in point of morals, i 
sustained by persons in that trade, if they have any force, ihey alike 
. apply to the Hudson's Bay as tothe North West trade. It is, how- 
ever, puerile to enter into discussions about the respective merits of 
professions or pursuits in life. Individuals in a free country are 
left to make their own choice, and it would be novel to argue that 
manufactures and navigation should be put down or discouraged, 


because those who are employed inthem,do not stand the highest 
. ia the scale of morality. 

The system of licenses for Indian trade was followed for a time, 
, but being found to be grievously abused, and made a handle of for 
. favoritism, partiality and oppression, in the distribution, they were 

abandoned, and all his majesty’s subjects put upon the same footing. 

As to his Lordship’s tender regard for the health of the Indians in 
) Tespect to the use of strong liquors, it ison a par with his respect for 
) their lund rights, for be it known, that about the time he and others ! 
: were canting in London upon that subject, ie was, by way of taking 
time by the forelock, proposing tothe North West company to furnish eo 
them with high wines for their trade, which he expected to get from | 
his settlement at Baldoon on the river Sinclair, which has chiefly been tah. | 
since abandoned, after disgusting his people there, and quarreling oH ij } 
with his agent Mr. Alex. Mc Donell. 4) 

Were his Colony at Red River to take root, the distillation of surplus 
grain and potatoes (if they ever hadany) would be one of his first 4 
objects, and thus spirits would be put within the Indian grasp by its i 
direct vicinity. Whereas it is well known, that the immense distance 4 
of the North West from Montreal, is a physical preservation of the a 
Indians there against any inordinate supply or use of spirituous a 
liquors, I shall ednclude for the present with maintaining that in BY 
every instance, his lordship and his people have been the aggressors ; Pit 
and it will astonish the world to learn, that he who has been accusing ne 
ul the partners of the North West Company, whom he could lay a 
bishands upon, of high treason, felony and murder, should (some a 
ime after he arrested and ‘sent them away in custody as prisoners Piney | 
ftom Fort William) propose to the clerks of that company left a i 
ind there, to leave all matters of complaint on both sides to bia hk 3 
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arbitration, thereby proving, that elther he did not believe a tittle of 
his accusations, or that for the furtherance of his own private pur. 
poses, he was willing to lay aside his duty asa magistrate, an! com. 
pound those alleged crimes and offences. This precious proposal or 
document is in his own hand writing, and signed by himself. 

There is not upon record, such an instance of the prostitution of 
public authority to personal interest and private vengeance, as in the 
proceedings of his lordship at Fort William, aided by a band of armed 
desperadoes, the employment of whom wil] create amazement and a 


corresponding sensation in England. 
MERCATOR. 


Montreal, oth Oct. 1616. 


No. IV. 

Mr. Gray,—It was not my intention to have occupied any of the 
columns of )our Herald this week, but the palpably gross and infa- 
mous falsehoods of the hireling Mantius, in that of last week, respect. 
ing the conflict at Red River in June last, demands immediate ex- 
posure, 

Being retained by Lord Selkirk, he apparently considers himself 
privileged to disregard the truth if he can thereby serve the caase of bis 
client, by leading astray the public mind, The public, however, should 
be on their guard against the productions of a concealed venal pen. 

Truth will leak out, even under the most artful and studied misre- 
presentations, as it is evident by Manlius’s own shewing, that Lord 
Selkirk’s people were the aggressors. He admits that Colin Ro- 
bertson, on bis return with new colonists in September, 1815, entered 
and searched, in virtue of a warrant, the North West Post at the 
Forks, upon the pretext of looking for arms; but he omits to say 
by wHose warrant this was done, and also to state that Duncan Ca- 
meron was then arrested, and some time kept prisoner. 

Healso admits, that in March, 1816, the said North West Post 
was again assailed and destroyed or pulled down, and Cameron again 
made prisoner, and sent to England, via Hudson's Bay; but # 
inconvenient for him to add, that a quantity of merchandize, &'c. was 
seized, and fifty packs of furs ard skins of the North West Company's 
then taken there, and at another post, (for two were taken and pillaged 
in March) were also sent to England by that route, doubtless out of 
pare regard to the preservation of the North West Company's pro- 
perty. Here, asecond time, his Lordship’s people are the acknow- 


ledged aggressors. 


e farther admits, that Mr. Pambrun was sent by Mr. Semple in 
April, 1816, after these aggressions, with instructions to the Hudsons 
Bay trading post at Qu’'apelle, but omits to add, that these instructions 
were to seixe Alexander Mc Donell’s post by surprise, or to kidnap 
him, if possible.—But, fortunately, being on his rd, in conse- 
quenee of learning what had passed below, the Hudson's Bay people 
there, played the lepers. and remained quiet. 

Now it is wonderful, that Alexander Mc Donell, after all these 
warnings, and after all the attempts made by Semple to decoy bia 
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of isto his power, should endeavour to strengthen his post, and his 
ur. means of defence, by getting aid from the other North West posts, 
N= and more especially as he was threatened ; and it was made no 
or gcret, that Mr. Semple’s plan was to block him up, and prevent all 
communication with the North West Canoes passing and repassing 
of Lake Winipeg, which, if effected, would have starved their people 
he into submission, from want of the provisions necessarily reckoned 
ed upon. 
la Mc Donell also knew, that to enforce that plan. Semple was 
planting cannon to command the passage of the Red River, aad that 
Lieut, Holt, a Swedisb renegado (tor his Lordship is partial it seems 
to renagadoes of all nations ; witness the desperadoes at Fort Wil- 
liam, formerly in Buonaparte’s service) was preparing a amall armed 
he vessel to scour Lake Winipeg in summer, with which he declared ; 
fas he was to give the damned Canadians, as he styled them, such a dres- ' 
ots sing as they little dreamtof. He also knew, from a declaration of 
Xe Mr, Semple, that if the North West Company did not give in, such 
ablow would be struck, as would resound from Athabasca to Mon- 
elf teal ; which has literally been verified. 
nis Manlius also admits, and Alexander Mc Donell knew, that in 
Id violation of all precedent, the North West Letiers and dispatches 
brought as usual! from the interior, were seized and opened, and their 
¢- contents unblushingly made a pretext for the seizure. This is con- 
rd founding cause and effect, with a witness, First, rob a man, and 
0- then justify it by pretending that discoveries were made by the rob- 
ed bery, which gave reason to suspect that the person robbed intended 
he something similar! !———But Manlius purposely leaves you in the 
ry @ dark upon a material point, viz. that the North West port had 
a- been taken and pillaged before the bearers of the letters arrived, ; 
who walked into it without knowing of its capture. Manlius até 
t tempts to make it be believed, that this post was taken and pillaged te i 
in because they got information that Duncan Cameron and others were Tae it 
is taking measures to obtain a force to attack the Colonists, whereas i fe | 
is the fact is, that Alexander Mc Donell acted upon the principle of | Poul 
's preparation for self defence, the necessity for which he saw and felt, Weal ids. | 
d and the best proof is, that he never meddled with the Hudson's Bay iP be 
of post or people, until after their apprehended measures were con- Bibby alt 
Ye firmed by overtacts. prey | ) 
le The packs he took possession of were in number and value far inferior 4 P Bo aN 
to those previously seized and carried off by Colin Robertson. They i 
o were never concealed, éhey were made up apart, marked distinc- “adel 
s ely, and put into a store at Fort William, separate from the North ait 
s West Packs, with which they never were mixed, and no secret made nae 
p of them. | 
. Can there be a stronger proof of the effrontery of Manlius, than bi 
‘0 complain of a pretended offer to an Indian chief of a bribe, ) 
if he would intercept Lord Selkirk’s dispatches, afier Mr. Semple mia! | 
given the example. But what is worse, he basely and falsely LEB ils Bl 
fates, that the said Chief was asked to murder the people who car- Gent 
ned such dispatches, and further, that he »s« offered a large auan- yen yey 
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tity of goods if he would lead his nation to make war and destroy 
the colony at Red River. To confute this it is only necessary tg 
state, that this Chief has become io the Indian style of speaking, $0 
imbecile as to be considered an old woman; has no influence ig his 
nation ; and if he had, why employ Indians so many hundred miles 
off, instead of those at hand. The artfal malignancy, however, of 
this base and calumnious accusation, consists in saying that this Chief 
had been solicited by some of the North West Company. 1 cali upon 
him to name that some, and not basely insinuate, according to his 
Lordship's practice, that some means all. It would not have ap. 
swered his purpose to give names, as it would have afforded a rea- 
dier clue to the detection of his falsehoods. ° 

Alike anfounded is Manlius’s declamatory rant about the unhappy 
conflict at Red River in June last. 

Alexander Mc Donell knowing that Semple’s plan was to starve the 
North West people, by exclusion from the provisions collected at 
Qu'apelle, (for 500 canoemen would have been at Lake Winipeg in 
June, wholly dependant thereon for subsistence) he determined upon 
counteracting 7¢, by making an experiment to open a communication 
with Lake Winipeg, by going clear of Fort Douglass and the colony, 
According}y, about 50 Indians and half breeds went wiih this inten- 
tion, and under a positive injunction to keep clear of the Fort and 
Colony, which they did, by making a detour of four miles behind, 
along the edge of a swamp, which prevented their keeping at a greater 
distance, and then came into the usual path by land, at about a like 
distance below, Whilst going peaceably on, a colonist or two by 
chance crossed their route, whom they detained, and took along to 
prevent information being conveyed to the fort. At the place they 
were to encamp below, other colonists were found fishing, who were 
also detained upon the same principle, all of whom, after the action, 
were released, without sustaining the smallest personal injury. 

Mr. Semple, seeing from a look-out, the detour so made, and 
thenceforth concluding, that if not prevented, all his plans of starve- 
tion into submission would prove abortive, he, in an evil hour, 
marched out with 28 men, armed in battle array, and with great 
parade. He followed the Indians and half breeds, who were much 
scattered, being unconscious of danger, supposing themselves undis- 
covered at the Fort ; for of the original 50 twenty-four had got two 
leagues below, when they began to encamp, and the remaining 20, 
seeing themselves pursued by an armed force, turned round and te 
trograded to meet them. Manlius, by his sophistical misrepresen'a- 
tions of facts, says that Mr. Semple called on twenty men to follow 
him to meet these people ; but the fact is, it was to follow the Indians 
and brulés who had got below his Fort and Colony when discovered, 
and the meeting which ensued, was from the said Indians, &c. facidg 
about, when oo ape by a following party. 

Manlius, by his sophistry, also wishes it to be believed, that these 
people, were above his colony and fort, and not below. The actio?, 
however, took place four miles below, and this circumstance of local 
situation, combined with the certainty, that no personal injury ¥% 
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pfered to any colonist or other person, but those actually in the con- 
fict or in arms on the way to join the assailants, are damning facts, in 
proof of Semple’s party being the aggressors, which no perjury in his 
Lordship’s people can overturn; for if the Indians and half-breeds 
meant an attack, why did they take such pains to avoid it. The 
awertion that they were promised as an inducement to attack the 

Jony, the violation of the women of it, is basely false. This needs 

her refutation thah that it is not even alleged, that any such 

a took place, wheh all were completely at their mercy. 

\usive of all these circumstances, there isthe actual fact sworn 
ty by some who were in the action, that it was brought on by Sem- 
sle’s violence, in attempting to seize Bouché, who was sent 
enquire what the armed party wanted; and when he esea 
Semple's grasp, ordering him (6 ymaché) to be fired at, which w f 
first refused to be done, from fear of the consequence, until Searp 
repeated the order to his party to fire, and abused them as cowards 
for hesitating. One ball passed close by Bouche's ear, and another 
went throagh the blanket of an Indian, who was advancing in an 
attitude and with language expressive of friendship; When finding 
himself thus treacherously assailed he threw off his blanket, took his 
gun, and then only the action on the part of the brules began. One 
of them was killed and another wounded; and it is a fact that 
Cuthbert Grant, whom Manlius at a distance, so bravely attacks, 
although fired at by Mr, Semple, made every effort to save him when 
wounded, and actually was personally endeavouring to assist him when 
the Indian above mentioned came up, and in spite of Grant, unhappily 
thot Semple through the head, calling out, you Dog, you have been the 
eause of all this, and shall not live. The numbers actually engaged, were 
4 of Mr. Semple’s people, and 26 Jodiana and Brules. The other 
4-did not join until the conflict was decided. 

It unquestionably isa subject of deep regret, and none can deplore 
itmore than Ido, that such a distressing event should have happened 
atall; and further, that those who were attacked, had not after the 
Victory was decided, made a more moderate use of it, but they acted 
under the impulse of the moment when their passions were warmed 
by that attack which they had not provoked. His Lordship, however, 
isto be considered as the grand producing cause of all, for which, 
and other outrages, he will have to answer hereafter at a tribunal 
where none can deceive, and where. neither his arts, nor Manlius’s 
misrepresentation, will avail. 

There.is this marked difference between his and their conduct, that 
bisvacts proceed from cold-blooded deliberation jn the closet. One 
would be tempted from Manlius’s writings to suppose that he con- 
tidered this Peer as a person privileged to commit, at pleasure, every 
cdormity ; and that those be attacks, are not entitled to resist or 
complain, but ought tamely to submit, like sheep led to the 
laughter. What new system of ethics has Manlius (alias Philo) 
discovered, that admits of smoothing down the wholesale robbery at 
\ Fort William, into a mere temporary detention of property? If this 
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be law, certainly the gentlemen of the road, who may be hereafte 
tried at the Old Bailey, for occasionally borrowing the purses of 
travellers against their consent, should subscribe a piece of plate to 
Philo Manlius. 

The correspondence of Alexander M‘Donell with Mr. Semple, 
may some day be seen by the public, when he will be found to be a 
very different person trom what Manlius represents him. We is 
brother to the gallant Colonel M‘Donell, Aid-de-Camp to General 
Brock, who fell at Queenston Battle, along with that renowned of. 
ficer. 

I call upon Manlius to say, to whom Alexander M‘Donell’s letter 
was addressed, trom which he pretends to give an extract, and also how 
he (Manlius) came by it, because, if he be silent on this subject, it 
will prove that it has been garbled and interpolated to suit a purpose, 
But even as it is, it is obvious t! at it was bottomed in resistance of the 
evident intention of his Lordship to destroy the North West Company's 
Trade. 

Manlius writes for stage effect, and with this view he introduces one 
Simon Mc Gillivray, for the mean and indecorous purpose of having s 
cut at the Honourable William Mc Gillvray, who has smarted under 
his Lordship’s vengeance, in a manner which I shall notice hereafter. 
Now the fact is, (and Manlius or his informants knew it,) that there 
was no Simon Mc Gillivray, nor any other half breed of the name of 
Mc Gillivray, at any time this year, within 3000 miles of Red River. 

Yet after this, Manlius talks of bisconscience. If be be the person 
I suppose he is, I did think he possessed a pure one, and that n0 in 
ducement could have led him to pervert the truth ; but if he be not 
deceived into a belief of what he writes, by the misrepresentations of 
others, (which I would fain hope is the case,) I must add, that bis 
once fair conscience, has become seared by his Lordship’s gold, and the 
winning persuasions of his active, and, in other respects, amiable 
partner, and representative here, who is now acting a part out of the 
usual female sphere, for which even the fullest extent of allowance 
for conjugal partiality and attachment, can hardly furnish an adequate 
apology. Manlius appears to have warmed himself into a red hot 
enthusiast on the occasion, instead of acting as an advocate, and as't 
usual with enthusiasts of all descriptions, reason is laid aside, and ever* 
thing viewed through a fale or distorted medium. 

Apropos of Cuthbert Grant. There is an anecdote of his Lord- 
ship connected with him, that evinces his great purity and disinteres! 
edness of conduct as a Magistrate. He sent up warrants, cut 
dry from Montreal to Mr. Semple, against the said Cuthbert and othet 
half breeds, with instructions to apprehend and send them down pr 
soners, unless that they had become friendly to the Colony ; thus the 
' crime it seems consists in the side taken, not in the quality of the fact 
committed. : 

Before closing the present communication, I shall give a sample of 
the North West humanity, in contradiction to his Lordsbip’s 
nious accusations. A number ef clerks and men engaged at 
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treal under his orders, in spring, 1815, for the Hudson's bay Company 
by Colin Robertson, and John Clark, in all above POO, were sent up in 
the summer of that year, in 14 loaded canoes (the merchandize having 
been taken in at a depot in their route) and proceeded into the Atha- 
basia Country, where such an unfeeling want of precaution had been 
used in respect to their subsistence, that before Jast winter was far ad- 
vanced, the four different trading parties or posts, into which they had 
distributed themselves, found it necessary (after a clerk and 17 people 
had perished for want) to throw themselves upon the homanity of the 
North West Traders for food ; who (forgiving at such a moment of dis- 
tress the previous conduct of Clark and his people) hospitably received 
and fed them, whereby the lives of above eighty survivors were pre- 
served : who probably by his Lordship’s instructions, are now entering 
upona second campaign of intended destruction of the North West Com- 
any's trade, 

This happened too, at the time when his Lordship’s agents at the 
Red River, as before mentioned, and as will be further seen hereafter, 
were maturjng plans for starving into submission the whole North 
West people. 

I should not be surprised if the North West Company were abused 
by his Lordship for this act of humanity, as it affords them such a 
triumph in contradiction to his accusations, 

I shall at this time conclude with another decisive proof of the 
falsehood of Manlius’s statement of the Red River Battle, that long 
afterwards, his Lordship, as mentioned in my last, proposed to settle 
every thing by arbitration, which assuredly he would not have done, 
had he not been convinced that his people were the aggressors, and 
that they provoked their own hard fate, on the unhappy occasion. 

I, however, have not finally done with his Lordship and bis cause, 
but indulge a lively hope, that I shall be enabled finally to pull off the 
mask from a wolf in sheep's clothing. 

MERCATOR. 

Montreal, 17th October, 1816. 
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Selece Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of 

8. John ; addressed in a series of Letters to G. J. Hunting ford, D. 1. 


Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
LETTER I. 


Pontefract, October, 25th 1816. 
My Lorn. 


Tus pages of Chrysostom in an English form cannot with more pro- 
piety be addressed to any one than to a prelate, whose learning and 
pitty make him an ornament of the present age, and whose writings 
will rank with the Fathers of the English Chorch. Those writers 
who are generally caHed the Fathers, may. be considered as the 
true-channels of tradition in all points relating to the Doctrines 
aad Church of Christ. It is by their writings that we learn in what 
Manner the primitive Church interpreted the Scriptares, From 
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them we fiad that the doctrine of our Saviour’s Divinity, as it % 
beld in our Church, the Charch of England, has been the standard 
Doctrine of the earliest ages. From among this host of luminaries, 
I select one, who appears like the beautiful light in the Kast, directing 
us to pry homage to the Lord and Saviour of the world. Though al] 
the stars in the firmament may-burn with a brightness that bespeaks 
their origin from the Lord of light, yet one star may differ from ano. 
therin glory. Cyprian may excel in piety ; Athanasius may be noted 
for his rapid eloquence and argumentative powers ; but the praise of 
Chrysostom will be, that he has united strength with sweetness, and 
tempered the Lion with the mildness of the Lamb. But as his talents 
and his opinions will best be seen in his writings, I shall proceed to 
the extracts without delay. 

In his first Homily on the Gospel of St. John, he says, ‘‘ the Evan 
gelist covers himself with no veil of darkness, he has no mystery of 
iniquity to conceal. His Doctrines are brighter than the beams of 
the Sun, and spread abroad to comfort and enlighten mankind. Is not 
this a proof that they are not of human invention, but Godlike and 
heavenly Doctrines? The words of his mouth are words of Divine 
inspiration. We see no parade of language, no artificial arrangements, 
no unnecessary, empty, and foolish ornaments. Far from this is hea. 
venly wisdom. There isan irresistible and divine strength in it, an 
invincible power of sound Doctrines, and a supply of ten thousand 
blessings. But enough, and more than enough, has been said to shew 
the vanity of the pretended wisdom of Plato and Pythagoras, it is 
time to eall your attention to the words of the Evangelist himself, 
who says, Jn the beginning was the word. Observe the great freedom 
and power of his words ; how he speaks nothing doubting, or conjec- 
turing, but every thing fully and clearly. Now should any one ask, 
why omitting the first cause, he speaks at once to us of the second, 
we shall wave al! mention of a first or second cause, we have nothinz 
to do with such —— For the Godhead is above number and suc- 
cession of times, so that passing by all. such matter, we confess that 
the Father is of none, and that the Son is begotten of the Father. This 
is admitted. But again it will be said, why then, omitting the Father, 
does he speak of his Son? Because he was manifest to all, if not as the 
Father, yet as God: but the only begotten was. anknown.) It is with rea- 
son then, in the very first instance, that the Evangelist is anxious to give 
the knowledge of him to those that knew him not. But yet in speak- 
ing of the Son he has not passed over the Father in silence. He 
knew that the men of old placed God above all Beings, and gave him 
supreme honour. He begins therefore immediately with him, and 
says, that God was, not as Plato says, a ‘‘ mind, a soul:” for sv 
things are far below the dignity of the divine nature, which has nothing 
in common with us, But is separate from all communication with the 
creature, all communication, as ta substance, not ag to the habit of 
imitating his perfections. 

St. John has used the term, word. For, intending to shew that 
this word is the only begotten Son of God, to prevent us from harbour 
ing any idea of a nature subject to human passions, he anticipates 
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an idea, and at once removes it by giving him the appellation of 
the word ; thereby declaring him to be the Son, and without human 
passions. Bat if reasons and examples of this kind are not sufficient 
to make every thing clear, be not surprised: for our discourse is 
about God of whom it is not possible to speak or think according to 
his Majesty. For this reason St. John gives no name to his substance. 
It is impossible to say what God is, as to substance, but he manvifests 
himself every where tous by his works. Sothat what the Evange- 
list first of all calls the word, he soon after calls the light, aud the 
light again is named the life, and the life truth. Yet thisis not the 
only reason why he has given him this name, it may be the principle 
resson, but there is another also; for he was to make known to us 
the Father; he says all things that I have heard from the Father J 
have declared unto you. And he calls bim both life and light ; because 
he gave us the light of knowledge, and the life arising from thence. 

One game is not entirely culhcient, mor two, nor three, nor even 
more, to explain the nature of God ; we must be coniented if by the 
help of many names we can apprehend, but obscurely; the things be- 
longingto him. ‘The Evangelist has nat barely called him a word, 
but by the additioa of the article, in this piace, bas distinguished it 
from all others. That it was in the beginning, indicates, that it has 
no bounds. . Sach is true Philosophy, and Divine Doctrine, aot like 
the Philosophy of the Greeks, athxing difference.of times and ages to 
their Gods. These is‘no such thing with.us, for if God is, as he is, 
there is‘nothing before him; if he is the Creator of all things, he is 
first; Ifhe is Sovereign and Lord of all things, all things are after 
him, both creatures and ages. 1 could wish to have entered upon a 
wider field,, but perhaps your attention is tired..’ Chrysost. Hom. 
a the Gospel of St. John, Vol. 2, Pp. 13, 14, 15, 16. Paris. Edit. 
1033. 

The above extracts, my Lord, present a faithful delineation of the 
Manner in which Chrysostom treats an important Doetrine. . The 
practical inferences to be drawn from sound Doctrines are so obviaus, 
they need no comment. For, as Mr. Jones, in his ‘* Catholic Doetrine 
ofa Trinity,” has observed : ‘‘ God is the fountain bead, and religion 
the stream that descends from it.” Our sentiments, as to religion, al- 
ways flow from the opinion we have formed of the divine nature, and 
will be right or wrong, sweet or bitter, asthe fountain is from whence 
they are derived.” Bat I need not enlarge, My Lord, on this point. 
Iam addressing these Letters toa Prelate, who has made the wisdom 
and learning of Greece and Rome, the bandmaids of true, religion, 
who has held the torch himself, and led the way, and cartied his. fel» 

within the sanctuary. : (% 


My Lord, Ue 
I have thebonour to be, with the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s ToT 
Most obedient and humble servant, 


A.C. Camesect, 
No, 223 Vol. 5}, December, 1816. Hh 
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THE CLERGY OF WORCESTER AND THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 


I nave not by me, nor can I readily refer to the Worcester Paper, 
which has furnished to your Correspondent, whoever he may be, ma. 
terials to speak in the most inoffensive terms, for so unqualified 
and sweeping a charge against the Worcester Clergy as in his Letter 
to Parts, in your last Review; a charge which, I am happy to have it 
most completely in my power fo say, is by to means correct. The 
charge I allude to is contained in the following extract from that letter, 

*‘In the Worcester paper a few days ago, appeared a pompous account 
of a Meeting of the Bible Society in that neighbourhood, in which, as 
Members, were mixed up the names of the most violent Dissenters of 
all denominations with the Clergy of the Established Church. At 
Worcester they proposed joining the Church Clergy in this measure, 
saying they would adopt it whether the Churchmen joined them ornot, 
(thus bollying,) but they would be happy to unite the Churchmen with 
them in society, And the Churchmen pusillantmously joined them, piti- 
fully consoling themselves or cajoling themselves, with the thought, that 
though they, the Churchmen, were the minority in the meetings, yet the 
Dissenters being of different ways of thinking, the Churchmen could 
at any time divide them, and then command a majority.” 

Now Sir, I beg Jeave, by way of setting your Correspondent right in 
this matter, to inform you that the Churchmen, if by those he mean 
the Clergy of Worcester, have never “ pusillanimously” joined the 
Dissenters, or ‘* pitifully consoled or cajoled themselves with the 
thought of commanding a majority” at that meeting, whenever it was; 
and I believe I may venture to say that they never will. They 
are too well aware of the evil and danger of attending, or in any 
respect encouraging such assemblies. They know that the evil consists 
in keeping such company; they see the danger to the Establish 
ment, “* in placing the Dissenters and Churchmen on a level in the 
eyes of mankind,” they are conscious too, how much their presence on 
such occasions, would tend ‘* to confound the reason and the feelings of 
Church Conversations, and elevate the crests of the Dissenting Meeting: 
ers,” and therefore cautiously avoid it. So little do ‘‘the Dissenters shew 
themselves the rulers of the land, and lead the Clergv here, that! 


know, but of fvo—two only, of all the Worcester Clergy, who think 


themselves in opposition to the 73rd Canon,* ‘* at liberty 
to join themselves to. a society professing in limine to admit into its 
fellowship all who Dissent from the Established Church, and whose 
only characteristic distinction from a society incorporated in that 
Church for the purpose of distributing the Scriptures, is the rejection 
of the book of common prayer from its share of Circulation.” | But 
whatever may be the result to the Members of the Establishment, 
orto the cause of Religion itself, of the alarming increase of those 





* Vide the excellent Charge of Archdeacon Hook, and Review of it 
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é motley associations, who are Schismatics and Dissenters of every 
class and description,” ‘‘ or the impression onthe public mind on 
witnessing this strange union of opposite character,” to the Clergy of 
Worcester, the ‘* delusion is too gross’ to delude them, They give 
no sanction by their presence at those assemblies, to schism—no 
countenance to Dissension. ‘Lhe *y are not ‘* fascinated as it were by a 


charm, by the mere idea of circ ulating rthe Bible; asif the Bible of itself 


could work miracles—make the blind see, and keep the wanderer in 
the right way.” No--their object is to promote ‘‘ unity, peace, 
and subordination, by keeping together the one flock in one fold, 
wader the authority of a National Establishment ; to preserve an ad- 
erence to that sober interpretation of scripture contained in our arti- 
cles and Liturgy ; and through those to secure, as far as haman ime 
perfection will admit, concord and charity.” 
CLER. VIG. 
Worcester, November 8th, 1816. 
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Essay on Flour, and the making of Bread. 


Tue probability that corn will continue at an high price during 
the ensuing winter, which, together with the want of employment, 
will press with more severity on the poor, than any former scarcity, 
naturally induces every one to consider what remedy may be applied 
to these misfortunes ; and first of all it should be inculcated on the 
minds of every one, particalarly of those who feel their afflictions 
most, that the present scarcity arises solely from the act of Providence, 
who hath deemed it fit to punish us with most inclement and unsea- 
sonable weather, that the fruits of the earth, however abundant, came 
not to their usual perfection ; a similar affliction all this side of the 
equator has experienced ; the punishment is general. On the con- 
trary, had we been blessed with our usual portion of sunshine, the 
harvest would have been as productive as any of the last three years, 
and bread would have sold at a very reasonable price. The want of 
employment also, is another evil, which, strange to say, affects all 
the neighbouring vations alike. The same complaint is heard from 
every quarter, and it, therefore, must have the same cause’; now there 
isno one suflicient cause to be found, common to all Europe, except 
the late transition from a most extensive war toa profound and general 
peace. This consideration, then, should convince us, that this is the true 
andonly cause. For as to the declamation of our demagogues respecting 
pensions, sinecures, &c. &c. If the whole now paid were instantly 
annihilated, and the sum thus saved divided among the poor of the 
three kingdoms, it would not afford them 6d. per bead, per annum ; 
and if. those only were suppressed, against which sufficient objection 
could be alleged, of which there are certainly not a few, the amount 
sa ved would be so very incansiderable, that a villain only would press 
‘le proposal, and a fool only entertain it. Ina little time, commerce 
will fiad ont, like water, its proper channels; it bas already done $04 
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Industry is beginning to revive; and the present stagnation as the over. 
stocking of the Foreign markets, will be found ultimately beneficia}, 
To prove this position would lead us too far from the object of the 
present essay, which is to consider how the present difficulties of the 
poor may be alleviated ; for as Hamiet says, whice the grass is growing 
the cow starves. Now, whoever has accurately attended to the coms 
position of the finest bread so'd in London, must.be well aware that 
at the price equivalent for the best wheaten flour, they bought bread 
of which not one half at the most was wheaten flour. While cor 
was cheap, the repeal of the assize bill, had no effect ; it is now only 
beginning its beneficial operation, for until they were pressed by the 
present high prices, the poor of this metropolis, with their usual fasti. 
diousness and pride, would condescend to buy nothing but the best, 
and that was of course best, which wesdearest. Butchers often com- 
plain they cannot dispose of the inferior parts of the best ox at any 
price ; the parish pauper brings his money in his hand, and will Lave 
the best end of a loin of veal. The writer of these lines saw one of 
this description come into a grocer’s shop, and purchase 20z. of tea, 
at 163. per pound ; so that although this repeal opened the field for 
competition, yet the competitors for selling good bread at a moderate 
price, had no encouragement. Want, however, has compelled the 
poor to abate their pride, and they will, perhaps, now listen, if we 
talk to them of bread not wholly wheaten; they may, then, be assured 
that the bread sold by the bakers in general, at the supposed assize 
price, does not contain more than one third of wheaten flour, for 


* bread made of wheaten flour only, is too moist to be used for four or 


five days after baking, it will keep for eight or nine ; this is so noto- 
riously the case with home-made bread in private houses as to require 
no proof. Bread made with equal parts of wbeaten and pea four, 
would be somewhat moister than London bread; and bread made of 
barley and pea-meal, with a proper mixture of potatoes, or rice, would 
be quite equal to it, These experiments have been frequently repeats 
e1 with the same results, by one who ground the corn at home, and 
baked it there, sothat no adulterations could take place. 

For pea meal, bran meal is often substituted, and of the three, peas, 
beans, and barley, that ts used which ischeapest. Now all these mix- 
tures are perfectly wholesome, and since they are made palatable, the 
only just ground of complaint is, that the public is charged the price 
of wheat, for barley or beans. The repeal of the assize, will tend to 
remove this cause of complaint ; for now a competition is forced upon 
the bakers, The cheap shops which have started up in different parts 
of the city, monopolize the ready-money purehasers to a degree suffi- 
cieat to alarm the rest of the trade; they will, therefore, be compelled 
to follow the example ; then we shall have only to judge for ourselves, 
where the best bread is sold, and thns the competition will terminate 0 
uaaking the best bread, which now begins by trying to make the cheap- 
est. Mealmen, it is true, have been detetted in more pernicious mix- 
tures; a quaker was convicted of mixing white clay with flour, and bones 
have also been proved to have been added thereto, Millers also bey 
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large quantities of Spanish whitening for the same purpose, but the f 
resence of calcareous matter may be easily detected by putting two 
table spoonfuls of flour into a tumbler of water, and adding vitriolic 
acid; if any effervescence ensue, some improper mixture has been 
msde, pure flour will not effervesce. Allum is indeed used by bakers, 
bat iv smal! quantities, and solely for the purpose of giving that stiti- 
ness to the cough, which enables it to keep its shape. Where allum 
js not used, either the dough must be baked in tins, or it falls into a 
shapeless lump, making good bread, indeed, but from which it is im- 

sible to cut a round of toast, &c. By other means, not ascertained, 
a degree of whiteness is obtained which is not characteristic of pure 
wheat, for that flour has a slight yellowish tinge. Now the result of 
these observations is clearly this, the encouragement of the cheap 
bakers ; it is impossible for individuals or societies, to provide tor the 
poor employment, or mixed bread at a reasonable rate. The operation 
must be trusted to so many who are interested in defeating the pro- 
ject, that it never has succeeded, but left to the usual course of trade, 
the very same principles which before caused disappointment, now 
promote the accomplishment of our designs. The quartern loaf 
about the middle of this month, was made and sold at two different pla- 
ces within sight of each other, at 1s. andi0d. the cheapest was at least 
as good as the other ; browner bread was sold at 10d. and in this way 
160 sacks per week are said to be sold. By the mixture of wholesome 
ingredients we gain at once two ends, we consume our own produce, 
and we keep at bome, for internal improvement, those large sums of 
money which in former times went to the support of our enemies ; 
hor is the benefit limited to this time of scarcity, the competition 
ouce established we shall hereafter in the most plentiful years, ensure a 
supply of bread made from the purest wheat flour, to which, when the 
public are.once accustomed, they will not be satisGed with the strange 
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mixtures they have hitherto been obliged to swallow. yall 
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The following work is now printing at Macao, under the patro- 
kage of the Honourable the East India Company. A Dictionary of 
the Chinese language, by the Rev. Robert Morrison. The work ; 
will consist of three parts, Part I1.—Chinese and English, arranged a 
according to the Chinese Radicals. Part L1.—Chinese and English, Rey 
arranged alphabetically. Part I1].—English and Chinese. This | 
work is founded on the Imperial Dictionary, compiled by order of ri | 
Kang-he, late Emperor of China. In the compilation of the Impe- ; bee 
nial Dictionary, twenty-seven persons were employed during five Ut 
years, and the result of their labours was eubmitted to the revision of r 
two others. This compilation is deficient.io unity, perspicuity, and ae | 
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‘rangement, and it does not in the least embrace the colluquial Phe bee | 
dalect.. On these accounts, a mere translation of Kang-he’s diction- hte eee th 
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ary would by no means answer the purposes of the European student, 
that work being inteaced for the use of natives, and not of foreign. 
ers. ‘Phe present work adopts, in the first part, the arrangement 
and number of characters given in the Imperial dictionary. From 
tlhe same source also are derived the greater number of definitions 
and examples. To these, important additions have been made from 
personal knowledge of the use of the character ; from the manuscript 
dictioniriesof the Romish church ; from native scholars, and from 
m'scellaneous works perused with this express design. 

The manuser:pt dictionaries contain from ten to thirteen thousand 
chavactess, tbe late printed French copy contains thirteen thousand, 
three hundred, and sixteen. Neither the manuscript dictionaries, 
nor printed copes, insert the Chinese characters in the examples ; 

‘he omission of these leaves the learner in great uncertainty. In 
the | ot work, this material defect is supplied. The examples also 
sre more numerous, and the illustrations generally more ample, The 

vations ob the characters are noticed; and specimens are given 

the Chuen van, or ancient seal character, as also of the ‘T'sau tsze, 
o tunning hand. ‘Lbe dictionary will contain about forty thousand 
characters, 

The work is dedicated to the honourable the Court of Directors of 
the East India Compiny, who, with liberality worthy of their cha- 
racter and resources, have undertaken to print the dictionary at their 
sole expernce, and, afer retaining for their own use a limited number 
of copies to present the remainder to the author, as a remuneration 
for his laborious exertions. ‘The friends of Mr. Morrison are, under 
these circumstances, exceedingly desirous to promote the circulation 
and sale of the work, for the benefit of the author and bis family. 

The extent of the work cannot be at present fully ascertained ; bat 
it will be comprised either in four or five volumes, royal quarto. It 
will be published in parts, the first of which has been received. This 
contains 188 pages, and extends to the end of the eleventh radical. 
The whole number of radicals is 214. 

The dictionary is printed on Chinese paper of good quality, and the 
characters are exceedingly distinct. The English letter-press is alse 
neatly executed. 

Although the extent of the work cannot be precisely determined. 
yet as persons inclined to become purchasers, may be desirous of 
ascertaining the whole expence, the friends of Mr, Morrison, to 


' whom he bas entrusted the sale of the work, hereby engage thet it 


shall not exceed ten guineas. The price of the first part is balf # 
guinea. 


Just published, Purity of Heart ; or, the Ancient Costume, a tale 
addressed to the author of Glenarvon, by an old wife of twenty 
years. 


My I.andlady’s Gown, a Farce in two acts, as performed with ud- 
bounded applause at the Theatre Royal Haymarket. By W. © 
Oultoo, author of the Sleep Walker, &c. &c. 
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In the press, Family Annals, or the Sisters, by Mary Hays, auther 
ef the Brothers, Female Biography, &c. &c. 


Mr. Tasart of the Juvenile Library Piccadilly, announces a 
monthly miscellany for the use of schools, and for the general pur 

ses of Education, under the title of Tasart's School Meyazine, or 
Journal of Educafion. It is intended to be composed chiefly of 
modern materials for the purpose of connecting as much as possible 
the business of the school-room with that of the active worid, for 
which education prepares its subjects. ‘Lhe first number will appear 
on the first of March. 

Mr. CherpilJand has in the press a Book of Versions, intended as a 
guide to French translation aud constiuction, which wall be pubiisled 
early in January. 


The Spirit of the Press, Historical, Political, and Literary. A 


portion of each number contains the Spirit of the Pum Journals ; 
being a selection of pertinent paragraphs, witticisus, &c. as they 
appear in the London publications of the day, We Numbers ; 


and in Monthly Parts, for the convenience of country reacers, 


The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, is printing a volume of Diss 
courses, in which he combats, at some length, the argument derived 
from astronomy, against the Truth of the Christian Revelation; and, 
in the prosecution of bis reasoning, be atten pts to eisdiat ite toe hare 
mony that subsists between the doctrines of Scripture and the disco 
coveries of modern science. 


Just published, Part III. of the Encyclipedia Edenensis, by James 
Miller, M. D. Editor of the Encyclopedia Britanmea 


Mr. A.J. Vatry has in the press, a new edition of the Greek 
Septuagint, in one large vol. Svo. The text is taken trom the Oxford 
Edition of Bos; wufhout contractions. 

Alsoa tew Edition of Homer's liad, from the text of Heyne, 
with English notes, including many from Heyne and Clark ; one 
vol. Svo. 

Acadeiric Errors, or Recollections of Youth, one vol. duodecimo. 

Catuilus; with English notes. By J Forster, Junr. 12:0. 

The second No of Stephens Greck Thesaurus, which has 
been delayed on account of the treaty for Professor Scheiter’s MSS§, 
will appear in January. 

Just published, V gil; with English notes at the end, including 
Many trom the Deiphin and other editions, No [uterpretation. 

A Second Edition of Valpy’s Edition of Virgil, wishout notes, is 
just publ sued, 

Theoretic Arittimetic, in three books ; containing the substance of 
all that vas been written ov the subject by Theo of Smyrna, Nico- 
Machus, Iamblichus, and Bx étiv- ,— together with some re narkable 
particulars respecting perfect, amicabie, and other numbers which 
are not to be found in the writings of any ancient or modern 
Mathematicians. Likewise, a specimen of the manner in which the 
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Pythagoreans philosophized about numbers; and a developement of 
their Mystical and Theological Arnhmetic. By Thomas Taylor, 
A Translation of the six books of Proclas, on the Theology of Plato; 
to which a seventh book is added, in order to supply the deficiency of 
another book on this subject, which was written by Proclus, by 
since lost ; also a translation of Proclus’s Elements of Theology. By 
Thomas Taylor. In these volumes is also included by the same, a 
translation of the ‘lreatise of Proclus on Providence and Fate, 4 
translation of Extracts from his Treatise, entitled Ten Doubts concern. 
ing Providence, and a translation of Extracts from his Treatise on the 
Subsistence of Evil; as preserved in the Bibliotheca Graca of 
Fabricius. In 2 vols, royal quarto. 250 copies only printed. 

Further Observations on the State of the Nation,—means of 
Employment of Labor—Sinking Fund, and its Application— 
Pauperism— Protection requisite to the landed and agricultural 
Interests, &c. by R. Preston, E-q. M. P. 

The Pamphleteer; No. XVII, for January 1817. containing 
Nine Pamphlets. 

The Classical Journal ; No. XXVIII. for December 1816. containing 
a variety of Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Literature. 

Meditations and Prayers, selected from the Holy Scriptures, the 
Litargy, and Pious Tracts, recommended to the Wayfaring-man, the 
Invalid, the Soldier, and the Seaman, whensoever unavoidably pre- 
cluded from the House of Prayer. By the Kev. J. Watts. Second 
Edition. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar ; with notes for the use of those 
who have made some progress in the language. Fifth Edition. By 
R. Valpy, D. D. F. A.S. 

Elements of Latin Piosody, with Exercises and Questions, designed 
as an Introduction to the Scanning and Making Latin Verses. By 
the Rev. C. Bradley A. M. Second Edition. 

A Key may be had. 
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REVIEW OF GANDOLPHY’S AND BERRINGTON’S 
DEFENCE OF POPERY, CONTINUED. 


Ws shall now proceed to examine, as we promised in our last 
Number, what has been advanced of late in defence of Popery. 


Some years prior to Mr. Gandolphy’s four volumes of Ser- 
mons on this subject, a treatise was published, purporting to 
be written by Messrs. Berrington and Kirk, entitled, ** The 
Faith of Catholics confirmed by Scripture, and attested by the 
Fathers of the five first Centuries.” 

Those who have studied the Controversies which took place 
at the time of the Reformation, will, no doubt, wonder that 
any one should now make so arduous an attempt, and will be 
curious to learn how those difficulties are overcome, which Bi- 
shop Jewell and others have raised on this subject. For the 
Bishop publicly challenged the Papists to prove, from Scrip- 
ture, or the Fathers of the first six centuries, any one of 
twenty-seven Popish Errors which he named. 

A trial was made by the Divinity Professor of Louvaine; 
but, it is now generally allowed, that it failed; nor do I ima- 
gine any priest will put that controversy into the hands of his 
penitents. To confirm some Popish tenets by Scripture, 
seemed so hopeless a task, that curiosity was naturally raised 
toknow how it could be effected. Nor will it be a matter of 
much surprize to learn, that the promise held out in the title- 
page, is relinquished in the Introduction. For it is there fairly 
confessed, that some Popish tenets CANNor be proved by Scrip- 
tue. Purgatory and invocation of Saints are given as exem- 
ples. It is further insisted upon, that Scripture is not the 
tule intended to guide men to salvation, neither is it capable 
of so doing; thus, in page xvii. we have, * For it need not 
“ be said, how prone is the undirected mind of man, and that 
“ when he thinks he follows the evidence of the written word, 
Which must be to hima silent letter, it is his own fancy 
No, 223, Vol. 51, December, 1816. li 
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“* that he follows, or the delusive light of a very fallible yp. 
** derstanding. . Such a guide can give me no security.” Jf. 
is true, the use of reason seems-to be allowed us; but private 
judgment denied and stigmatized as the cause of the fall. We 
are afterwards presented with the process by which a man be. 
comes first a Christian, and then a Papist, and in wich will 
appear the old conjuration circle of proving the Scriptures by 
the Church, and the Church by the Scriptures. But as it js 
of little use investigating a controversy, without first stating 
to what tribunal the ultimate appeal must be carried, it will 
be necessary to ascertain this point. Now this must be the 
private judgment of every individual. However perverse the 
human understanding may be, however frail, prejudiced, or 
faulty, it is the guide which Infinite Wisdom has given us, it 
is the tribunal to which himself frequently appeals, “ Judge 
now between me and my vineyard,” It is the Judge appointed 
to decide whether the Lord be God, or Baal;—and shall it 
not, then, decide whether the Pope be the Vicar of Christ or 
not? Is this a question too mighty for its comprehension? 
Must evidence be laid before human reason to prove that Jesus 
is the Messiah? Shall our Lord himself say to his hearers, 
Search the Scriptures, for they will prove to you that Iam 
He? And is the Roman Bishop too high a personage to sub- 
mit to the same criterion? It is most clear, nor can the mo- 
dern Coryphoi of Popery deny, that our Saviour himself ap- 
pealed from the teaching authority (to use their own new 
phraseology,) of his days to reason and Scripture, in proof of 
the Divinity of his teaching and mission. But the absolute 
necessity that exists, in fact, why every man must and does, 
ultimately, judge for himself, when any doubt comes before 
him, will appear from the very process imagined in this Intro- 
duction. ‘Thus, take a well-informed Savage; you would first 
endeavour to convince him, that the world was created and 
governed by a Being of infinite wisdom, goodness, and justice. 
Having thus made him a Deist, you would next, by such argu- 
ments, perhaps, as Leslie has used, for better cannot be found, 
prove to him the truth of Revealed Religion, he would then 
be a Christian. He has yet to choose with what division of 
Christians he would class himself. Let Messrs. Berrington 
aud Co. keep this case steadily in their view. ‘The man allows 
the Scriptures to be from God ; he is willing to be guided by 
them; the professors of different sects urge their respective 
claims, and give their peculiar interpretations of Scripture. 
Could he reasonably reject, without consideration, the argu 
ments of the English Church for example? Would he not 
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gy,—-the people of England are allowed to be inferior to no 
European nation in point of intellect; their understandings 
sre exercised by an unrestrained discussion of every difficulty, 
philosophical and religious, and although possessed of all the 
luxuries of life, ina much higher degree than any of their 
ighbours, their morals are undoubtedly the most pure, and 
their practice most consonant to their Christian profession. As 
a reasonable creature, therefore, I cannot but give serious heed 
tothe arguments of their Church. If he did not so do, he 
would choose without consideration ; if he did consider before 
he chose, he must exercise the right of private judgment, and 
must, therefore, decide by such means as he had; (whatever 
they might be, for that is not the question,) on the interpreta- 
tion of those passages of Scripture, on which this patt of the 
disenssion hinges. And if he allowed the Popish claims, it is 
certain he must first have admitted Popish interpretations to be 
accurate, before he acknowledged their Church. ‘Therefore, 
these interpretations must have some other authority for their 
truth, than the mere dictum of the Papal Chair, and, indeed, 
prior to\its existence. Such authority let Popish advocates 
produce. Now in the process of a Christian to a Catholic, at 
the seventh step, the question in point is taken for granted, 
that is, either the Christian must aliow, without inquiry, that 
there is a living authority, which is to point out to him by 
teaching, what he is to believe, and that independent of, or at 
least superior to the Scripture, or else he must allow the inter- 
pretations of the Popish Church, before he decides to what 
Church he must belong; that is, he must acknowledge the 
Popish Church before he does acknowledge it. 
fr. Berrington has certainly taken great pains to keep this 
case out of sight, and without some care, an heedless reader 
would find his mind amused by the rule prescribed, the living 
authority, and the simple mandate of teaching. Besides, in 
step the sixth, it is said, ** I now turn to those Scriptures, 
“and perusing them with respectful caution, | find, &c.” 
How does he decide on the meaning of those Scriptures? He 
must understand first, and then be guided by them afterwards. 
According to your own process, he does not find out the Pope 


f Rome until the thirteenth step, nor knows to whom he 


must apply for the solution of difficulties. It is impossible, 
therefore, for him to be directed by any other than his own 
pilvate judgment, of which you may deprive him, if you 
please, as soon as you have placed him in your Church; but 
assuredly, according to-your own process, he must arrive there 
by means of it. And as what has happened once, may aguin, 
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solve me this difficulty. Christendom once saw for thirty 
Fat ata tins iy ‘ ; , 
years, three infallible Popes roaming about Europe, calling the 
faithful to their support, and mutually damning each other, 
with their adherents. France encouraged one, and England, 
as a matter of course, his opponent. Now, Gentlemen, before 
the Council made all three resign, had the Christians in gene- 
ral, any other means of deciding between these three, but 
their private judgments? Can you convert a Turk, without 
first appealing to and convincing his private judgment? A 
Papist may, indeed, be called upon to implicit submission, and 
to sacrifice his reason to his faith. But until you have made 
him a Papist, you must yourself address his private judgment, 
If, indeed, the matter were as the Papists preténd, Christianity 
would never, and ought never to have obtained in the world; 
because, undoubtedly, at thé coming of our Lord, the Jews 
formed the Church in those days; the High-priest and San- 
hedrim were the acknowledged successors of Moses, and all 
the promises of the Old ‘Testament made expressly to the 
Church of Jerusalem. Now this Church solemnly decided, 
that Jesus was not the Messiah, whoever believed that he was, 
referred his private judgment to the authority of the visible 
and infallible Church; therefore, aecording to Pexpists, St. 
Peter was guilty of heresy and schism when~be made that 
noble confession of his faith. It will be in vain to pretend, 
that our Lord, at his appearance on earth, resumed the powers 
of the Charch to himself, if it were so, his hearers could not 
know, nor even allow it, had they been so informed, until they 
first were convinced that he was the Christ, and thus claimed 
the right of private judgment, in opposition to the authority 
of that Church, which they as yet acknowledged. Still less 
availing can be any exaggerated declamation upon the heresies, 
schisms, and mischiefs arising from the exercise of this f- 
culty. Precisely the same may he said of free-will. If, in- 
deed, they are not ultimately synonyms. Upon these consi- 
derations we may surely conclude, that before a man is 4 
member of any Church, he must with all care, no doubt, ex- 
ercise his private judgment in the choice of one, to which, 
when chosen, he owes a certain degree of submission only, 
and not unlimited, as clearly appears from the case of the 
Jewish, bit such as reason and circumstances may requife. 
Nor let any one start at the authority here given to reason. 
due consideration of Scripture will supply instances of much 
greater authority, even a controul over the miraculous gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. When St. Paul, rebuking the confusion of 
tongues in the Corinthian Church, declared, that the spirits of 
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the Prophets were subject to the Prophets, it will not be de- 
sied to have been his meaning, that these inspired persons 
were bound to exercise their gifts according to reason, and not 
to intrude their interpretations, their visions, or their prophe- 
cies in a disorderly manner. Consistently with this rule of 
conduct, he also appene to the private judgment of his dis- 
ciples respecting 

eaven, preach any other Gospel] unto you, let him be ac- 
cursed. Thus were the Galatians, the Foolish Galatians, 
called upon to exercise their private judgment on the preach- 
ing of St. Paul and the successors of the Apostles, and if it 
fairly appeared to them, that doctrines were delivered differing 
from those first received, they were bound to reject them. 
Mr. Berrington, in his Introduction, has made much parade of 
allowing the use of their reason to Papists, while he inveighs 
bitterly against the use of private judgment. As he has not 
stated the difference between the two, the world will, perhaps, 
continue to consider them the same, and the theological reader 
will recognize the established mode of Popish Controversy. 


It is with extreme difficulty that we can collect Mr, Gan- 
dolphy’s ideas on this important subject. He seems to have 
sat down determined to write four octavo volumes, and, there- 
fore has been so exceedingly diffuse, that not only there exists 
the difficulty above stated, but some passages seem actually to 
contradict others. Thus, the first nine Sermons of the first 
vwulume are occupied by preliminary matter. In these we 
ought to find a clear statement of the province of reason, and 
the rights of private judgment. There is, indeed, here and 
there, something about them; but the subjects are handled as 
hot irons are handled, touched, not grasped. In this Mr. Gan- 
dolphy acted designedly. He was well aware of the impracti- 
cability of giving any satisfactory statement. If the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures were left to private judgment, then 
must the claims of the Church be submitted to the same tri 
bunal. ‘The consequences of such submission were too clear. 
Still some shew of it is now-a-days necessary. In England 
the mind even of Papists sees that some examination must be 
hetessary before faith; and the mode by which they are de- 
luded we have before us inspage 189, vol. i. ‘** While, there- 
* fore, my brethren, you have the evidence of vour senses to 
* assure you of that multiform doctrine which pervades the 
“ Christian world, Reason and Scripture convince you of the 
* obligation you lie under of discovering, by your own efforts, 


“the genuine revealed doctrine of Jesus Christ,” ‘ Prave 


octrines of Faith. If we, or an angel from | 
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‘ords are spoken on the pridge.’ And if this maxim were ob. 
served in the spirit as well as the letter, Popery would not last 
long. But, alas! these are words only. When we have ad. 
vanced a little farther, he supposes his inquirers to seek jp. 
formation from the various preachers about them. Then, ad- 
verting to the different doctrines to be heard from the pulpits, 
we have as follows, page 223: ‘ What fine reasoning! 
** exclaims one, on hearing an admired preacher. How well 
“ he speaks, adds a second. If, then, the same person were, 
** with equal ability, to discuss a subject of philosophy or 
** politics, and you should address him in the same compli- 
** mentary language, by what criterion are we to know that 
‘* you view the one only as doctrine which has penetrated the 
“* clouds, as a science which has descended from the eternal 
“ mansions, as knowledge which has been sent to man by 
* the most High? My brethren, it is not in our power to 
** distinguish for you, since you yourselves do away every 
“* mean of distinction. For by setting aside those motives of 
“ credibility, given you by Jesus Christ, (N.B. we have not 
** heard what they are,) and grounding, as you do, your assent 
“* on the concurrence of the understanding, Divine Faith is at an 
“* end, and your belief a mere dependent on Human Reason.” 
Here, then, it is insinuated, that the concurrence of the un- 
derstanding, and the approbation of reason, will not cordially 
asseut to Popish doctrines. 


Magna est veritas & prevalelit. 


Let us pause a moment on this passage ere we pursuc the 
deductions made from it in the remainder of that Sermon. 
The Church Universal is assailed by many multiform doe- 
trines, as Mr. Gandolphy expresses himself. The fact is true. 
Her Head foretold it from the first. She appeals to Reason 
and Scripture. And it is curious to observe, that all who 
dissent from her, or who pervert her doctrines, shut out to all 
real purpose, either one or the other, sometimes both. The 
Papists, with most Enthusiasts and Fanatics, would blindfold 
our reason. Faith must not be dependent on human reason, the 
concurrence of the understanding to your assent is not requl- 
site. Socinians on their part exclude Scripture, or what is the 
same thing, compile a Scripture of their own, as little re 
sembling the genuine Scriptures as the spurious Gospels fot- 
merly were. Shen the Quakers, Swedenborgians, &c. faitly 
banish both, ‘The first of these attend only to the suggestions 
of their own imaginations ;—the latter, to fresh revelatians 
every day, made to them by some of the spiritual sphere with 
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which they are in contact. None of these can stand the de- 
structive cross-fire of Reason and Scripture. Nor will Mr. 
Gandolphy’s division of topics into moral and dogmatical, 
avail him any thing, nor yet his groundless accusation of the 
clergy of the Church, for that they teach moral doctrines only. 
This comes with a peculiarly bad grace from him who 
las borrowed one whole Sermon, together with several 
passages of others, from one of our divines, and complains 
of the representation given of Popery in their Sermons, 
by others. But on this subject the opinion of the Church 
is,—that no revealed doctrine can be contrary to rea- 
son. Facts may be revealed which reason cannot compre- 
hend. Nay we know, that in the other world such a state of 
things exists as cannot be conveyed to us by language. St. 
Paul, therefore, did not attempt to give an account of what he 
saw in the third Heaven. ‘Thus the Trinity of Persons in the 
Unity of the Godhead is a fact revealed to us relative to the 
Divinity, which we comprehend not; yet has it been fre- 
quently demonstrated to be in no respect contradictory to 
reasoui, and analogies have been pointed out in the natural 
world, which serve to facilitate our reception of this truth, 
Nor can there be any truth even in the Spiritual World, no 
property whatever belonging to the Godhead contrary to 
human reason. For reason is an emanation from the eternal 
mind, It is the gift of God to his Creatures. It is that fa- 
culty by which we most resemble him. But if there were 
any doctrine or fact in any world which could contradict that 
reason, our reason must be false, that is, it must be so consti- 
tuted as to represent some truths falsely, as a tinged reflector 
would give coloured objects. But if such an idea were once 
admitted, we could no longer depend on our reasons re- 
specting any point, for we could not tell what points would be 
truly represented by it. Might we not properly suspect that 
the same falsehood pervaded all its operations, and therefore 
deliver ourselves up to a vague, gloomy, and general scepti- 
asm. But all parties must allow, that reason is man’s ulti- 
mate guide. False gospels, false revelations, false prophets, 
have perplexed the world. By our reasoning faculties, by 
comparing, analysing, and deducing, these have been exposed. 
Thus was detected that impudent imposture, the Decretal 
Epistles. And whoever writes, whoever reads, a single page 
of controversy, makes his appeal to it. Therefore it must be 
complete in itself. It may be minute in size, but it is perfect. 
Although a foot-rule will not measure infinite space, yet is it a 
perfect multiple of an inch, and perfect part of a mile. So 
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reason cannot compete with the operations of infinite wisdom; 
but is a sufficient guide for human affairs, and its efforts, even 
in sublunary matters, have sometimes caused a suspicion of 
inspiration. Who can contemplate the discoveries of a New. 
ton without being convinced of these truths. Against them it 
is no argument to allege the dulness of this faculty in some, 
At the same time, on this subject we are ready to appeal to 
reason as it appears in the generality of mankind. Besides, 
could it be proved, that a revealed doctrine might be contrary 
to reason, then should we have no reason to believe in any other 
revealed doctrine. For reason could not be a test of its truth, 
We might, in that case, as properly apply our finger to judge 
of the flavour of a peach, as our understandings to discern the 
latent falsehood of a proposition. Now we may readily con- 
ceive, that in another world may exist facts wholly incompre- 
hensible to us at present. What if spiritual beings be pos- 
sessed of a sixth sense? Dees this appear impossible to any 
reader? Let him try to explain toa person born blind the 
nature of colours and of sight. He will be found as incredu- 
lous of what is said, as totally unable to conceive the subject 
as we can be respecting this sixth sense. This instance will 
serve to enable us to fix the limits of reason, In the first 
place, No revelation of God can be contradictory to reason, In 
the second, No revelation is to be rejected because it is in- 
comprehensible ;—and, thirdly, we must inquire, whether any 
doctrine be delivered by inspiration, or not. The intricate 
involutions with which this subject is concealed by Popish 
writers, render these extended observations necessary, we shall 
have occasion, perhaps, to revert to them hereafter. Mr. 
Gandolphy himself seems startled at the opinions he has ad- 
vanced in the quotations just given, and Sane to explain 
them away. ‘Therefore he adds, page 224, “ But here, per- 
*¢ haps, you will ask, are we then totally to set reason aside, in 
*¢ order to guide ourselves by a blind determination? By no 
«¢ means, my brethren. Reason must be the spring of every 
*¢ moral act and thought; but let it be a well-governed reason, 
‘¢ and limited to its proper objects, see Eccles, ch. iii. v. 22—6. 
‘* Let the inquisitorial faculties of reason, then, be employed 
“ to investigate the motives of credibility, and the sources of 
* authority; but let them not, as I have already said, attempt 
“« what is beyond their reach, and hidden in the impenetrable 
‘« knowledge of God.” To be sure, to seek what is hidden in 
the impenetrable knowledge of God, is to seek for nothing ; aa 
attempt sufficiently vain, truly; noris it much less vain even to 
guess at what is so hidden, It would, however, appear that 
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reason may inquire why we are to believe, but not what. How, 
then, are we to learn this last?) Why, we are to examine dif- 
ferent preachers as to the authority they have to teach, and if 
they have authority, we are to believe implicitly whatever they 
say. If you attempt to hesitate, you make shipwreck of faith 
atonee. For thus he goes on, page 226, “ Therefore, in 
“ order to ascertain ov all occasions what is and what is not 
“ the word of God, there exists no surer and more easy rule 
“ than for you, in the first place, attentively to consider the 
“ source from whence the preacher derives his authority to 
« claim your attention.” ‘hen, he truly observes, page 228, 
« But to unfold the doctrine of revel.tion is the othce of men, 
“ who, chosen and delegated hy Heaven for that purpose, and 
“ proceeding in the direct line of succession from the Apos- 
“ tles, inherit te divine commission of preaching the Gospel 
“ to every creature, with the promise of all necessary assis- 
“ tance until the end of time.” ‘Then the test, by which we 
are to try all who presume to discharge the duties of this pri- 
vileged character, is, to see that their ministry be approved and 
reeognized’by the Catholic Church, as belonging to the unin- 
terrupted succession of pastors from the Apostles of Christ. 
Page 229. So now we are arrived at the circular mode of 
reasoning, already noticed in Mr. Berrington’s Essay. A 
mode from which Popish writers will never depart, although it 
is acknowledged to be most illogical and vicious. What, 
therefore, has been already urged against. Mr. Berrington will 
now apply to Mr. Gandolphy. Now, as we must learn both 
what the Church is and the duty of obeying it from the Scrip- 
tures, we must receive and understand them first, then prove 
from them all the rest. But Mr. Gandolphy, like his prede- 
cessors, undertakes to prove, that the Scriptures are inadequate 
to be an exclusive rule of faith. It is hardly worth while to 
notice the Jesuitical change he has made in the words of his 
text to this Sermon, 2 ‘Tim. ch. iii. v. 15, which can, instead of 
which are able. ‘These last words are the more accurate trans- 
lations of the Greek ta duwauee. He first sets out by charging 
all Protestants with asserting the Bible, and the Bible only, to 
be the foundation of their religion. A charge which we will 
hot deny, if made in the same sense as we make the assertion, 
which is this, according to the Sixth Article of our Church. 
Holy Scripture containcth all things necessary to salvation, so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved there- 
by, is not to be requifed of any man that it should be believed 
as an Article of Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
Salvation. Now, says out Draweansir, “ You will grant, 
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** then, if I prove, as I engage to do, that they (the Scriptures) 
** form no such rule or authority, that I shall have subverted 
** the grand and moving principle of the Protestant Reforma- 
** tion, and, consequently, Protestantism itself.” See p. 273. 
This he does by means of the following argument, p. 274: 
God in presenting to mena form of religion, evidently in- 
tended to present him with one suited to his nature. But if 
he has presented him with one that is only adapted to the 
educated part of his race, he has not presented him with one 
suited to his nature. ‘Iherefore, as the Holy Scriptures are an 
authority only suited to the educated part of our ‘species, it 
could not have been the design of God to make them the very 
foundation of that religion, which in His Divine Mercy he 
prescribed toman. Q. E. D. 

The sophistry of this will be apparent from the following 
substitutions. —God in presenting a rule of faith to man, (for 
of this is the question,) evidently intended to present him with 
a rule suited to his nature. But if, &c. Therefore, as the 
Holy Scriptures are a rule of faith only suited to the educated 
part of our species, &e. How does this appear from the major, 
that the Holy Scriptures are a rule of faith only suited to the 
educated part of our species. Why, because the uneducated 
part cannot read them. ‘Therefore the Scriptures, if this rea- 
soning be valid, are no rule whatever, in part or in the whole, 
tothe uneducated part of our species, that is, until within 
the last two or three hundred years, they were no rule what- 
ever to the whole species, a very few, indeed, excepted. For 
the inability to read them, if it disqualifies the Scriptures from 
being a rule in part, must do it altogether, as the same difhi- 
culty lies against the whole. To whom, then, are the Scrip- 
tures arule? If to the teacher, the educated part of society, 
then, as the uneducated learn from the others, they become at 
last arule to all. By way of the disguising the true state or 
the case, we are here amused with the phrase of teaching av- 
thoraty, as if the teachers had any independent authority pecu- 
liar to themselves. Gandolphy’s objection to the Scriptures 
being an exclusive rule of faith is, that they can be no rule to 
those who cannot read them; but it does not follow that they 
ure not a rule, and an exclusive rule, to those who can. 5t. 
Paul says expressly, that they are able to teach all things ne- 
cessary for salvation, to those, surely, alone who can read them. 
Are we, then, to abide by St Paul’s decision, or Mr. Gandol- 
phy’s? If by St. Paul’s, then we may conclude that the 
Scriptures are a sufficient rule unto salvation, therefore they 
are an exclusive rule. As to the uneducated part of our spe- 
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cies, their case remains the same, whatever the rule may be. 
For they must learn from their teachers. But the teachers 
form the educated part. Therefore are the Scriptures unto all 
the exclusive rule of salvation. We have St. Paul’s word for 
it in the case of a teacher, and we will venture to set that in 
opposition to any Council or any Pope, or the super-infallible 
Anfossi himself. Mr. Gandolphy would make it appear, that 
our Article supposes all men able to read the Scriptures ; but 
it simply affirms, that our faith must be deduced from them 
only, in opposition to the opinions then prevalent, that any 
thing could be added thereto, or any perverse interpretation 
thereof, binding upon the authority of councils or pretended 
tradition. ‘This Article we here insert. 

Article 6th. Of the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for 
Salvation. ‘* Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 
* to Salvation. So that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
“ may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, 
“ that it should be believed as an Article of Faith, or be 
“ thought requisite or necessary to Salvation.” ‘The Article 
concludes by enumerating the Canonical Books of Scripture. 
This, then, is the grand and moving principle of our Church, 
which, if Mr. Gandolphy means to subvert, it must be by 
plumply denying that the Scriptures are able to make us wise 
unto salvation. See 2 Tim. ch. iii. v.15. He would evade, 
however, the force of these words, by quoting St. Peter, who 
says, that the unlearned and unstablef wrest the Seriptures. 
But, surely, this only proves, that the unlearned stand in need 
of an instructor, and not that the Scriptures are unable to 
direct those who properly study them. The weakness of this 
plea is so evident, that it cannot be rendered plainer. We 
contend, that the Scriptures are a sufficient rule to those who 
understand them, and therefore the appeal in controversy must 
be made to them. 

Now Messrs. Berrington and Co. bear us in hand that the 
teaching of the Apostles was not committed to writing for a 
considerable time, and therefore, that the first disciples had the 
teaching authority of their pastors only to depend on, which 
point shall be afterwards examined, but shall not avail them 
here. For St. Paul, in the above words, refers to the scriptures 
at that time known to the world, or, through the spirit of pro- 
phecy, included in his expression those also which the church 
afterwardsacknowledged. If the first bethe case, then fewer scrip- 
tures than what we have now the use of, were a sufficient walle, 
according to the Holy Spirit, unto salvation ; of course, there- 
fore, those which we now possess, are more abundantly sufficient, 
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It is a desperate cause which can induce a man to contradict 
an inspired Apostle in this point-blank manner, and though it 
were quite satisfactory to rest the whole case on this single 
text, yet, as reason and scripture will ever be found consistent 
with each other, it will not be impertinent to detect the delu- 
sive account here given of the first preaching of the gospel, 
It is insinuated there, but not fairly avowed, a mode of dis- 
cussion highly culpable in religious subjects, that when the 
Apostles might have conveyed the doctrines of the gospel by 
writing, they preferred teaching by word of mouth, and oral 
tradition, to public record. On the contrary, the real truth 
is, that such was the then state of the world as to render its 
conversion by writings and manuscripts perfectly impossible, 
Not only was printing then unknown, and therefore written 
documents rare and expensive, and necessarily in the hands of 
few, but there were very few indeed capable of reading. The 
general ignorance of letters among the very great majority of 
mankind at that time, is so known and indisputable a fact, as 
to require no proof. Therefore, by viva voce instruction alone 
could the world be taught. ‘The Apostles had not a choice, 
they did not prefer oral traditions to public records, but they 
adopted the only possible means of instruction in their power. 
What still more completely falsifies all the verbiage of Messrs. 
Berrington and Co. on this subject, is, the well known fact, that 
foreseeing the danger of doctrines being corrupted when left to 
oral tradition only, they did take care to have public records 
made of the truths they taught, amd these were deposited m 
the principal churches, whither reference might, and whither 
references were made, in all cases of doubt. This too was 
done by direct inspiration, for thus says Ireneeus, an almost 
apostolic author, ‘* Which gospel truly the Apostles first 
“ preached, and afterwards by the will of God delivered in 
“* writing to us to be the pillar and foundation of our faith; 
“ nor is it lawful to say that they preached before they were 
‘* perfect in knowledge, as some dare, boasting themselves to 
‘© be correctors of the Apostles.” Lrengus, b. $. chap. 1, Ed, 
Grabe. We may now appreciate the truth of the Popish 
maxim, that the Scriptures are not to us a rule of faith taken 
independently of the teaching authority of the pastors of the 
church. It must clearly appear to every unprejudiced mind, 
that the teaching of the pastors must be judged of by the 
Scriptures, and not the Scriptures bent to favour the interpreta 
tions of the pastors. 


(To be continued.) 
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We must defer for the present all farther consideration of the 
effect of Popery on the prosperity of states. Unlike the Edi- 
tor of the Popish Journal, we have not indulged ourselves in 
invective; but have stated this positive fact, that wherever 
Popish principles and practices effectually obtain, there the 
ple are miserable, as is evidenced in- the kingdoms of 
Spain and Sicily, in the countries of Fribourg and Ireland. 
All other nations have advanced in wealth, civilization, and 
numbers. Here, then, for the present we will rest the ques- 
tion, expecting, in the mean time, either that some ingenious 
defender of Popery will shew cause to the contrary, ‘or the rule 
must be made absolute, But we must call the attention of our 
readers to the renewed efforts of the Irish Papists at obtaining 
a release from those laws which are laid on the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. For such is the real intent of this pretended 
emancipation, A word invented to mystify smatterers in po- 
litics, and which our pseudo-patriots may gravely utter with an 
imposing air. Will it be believed, that in Jreland, where this 
perpetual turmoil is kept up, the Papists have more privileges 
than in England? And would it not be ridiculous to deem 
Lord Petre, Mr. Butler, or Dr, Poynter more enslaved than 
Lord Grenville, Sir Samuel Romilly, or Dr. Bengo Collyer ? 
‘For the good of an empire, of which, considering property 
fe numbers conjointly, not the twentieth-part are Papists, it 
as been found expedient to prevent attempts at changing the 
government, the laws, and general religion thereof, to exclude 
from legislation and certain military situations those who pro- 
_ fess the religion of Rome, especially as such professors ac- 
knowledge an allegiance, superior to all other obligations, unto 
the Pope in matters of conscience, and experience has shewn, 
as indeed should be the case, that conscience insinuates itself 
into all temporal concerns. Now Papists. instead of submit- 
ting quietly to these mild restrictions, the evident duty of 
Christians, as shall ona future occasion be more distinctly 
pointed out, keep up a continual state of irritation for claims, 
which, if granted, can answer no other purpose than that of 
promoting their political power, and. enabling them to make 
Some farther evcroachment on the Constitution. This has 
been their uniform practice,—that it is their present intent the 
aunexed document will sufficiently prove. 
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Roman Catholics. 
CATHOLIC MEETING. 


In pursuance of an advertisement, a meeting of Catholics 
was yesterday held in the Globe Tavern, Essex Sweet. Mr. 
O’Connor took the chair at three o’clock, and from forty to 
pe oe were present. 

rs. O'CONNELL, in @ concise and moderate speech, expla- 
natory of the object of the meeting, stated, that the present 
time appeared to him an auspicious period for applying to the 
Legislature to emancipate the Catholics of Ireland. During 
war, he said, their claims had been refused, because the coun- 
try was threatened with external danger; but in peace there 
could be no objection of this nature, and the present time 
must certainly be the proper period for redressing their griev- 
ances. He also anticipated much good to their cause from 
the general state of the empire. The distress in England was 
so pressing, that the Legislature would find it necessary to. 
make large concessions to the people, who had generally ob- 
tained the extension of their rights through the embarrass- 
ments of their rulers. He, therefore, thought, that the pre- 
sent time was peculiarly favourable to their interests, and he 
was extremely desirous that unanimity should prevail among 
the Catholic body. For the attainment of this object, he 
would recommend, that the Petition, to be presented to the 
Legislature, should be framed in terms similar to those signed 
by Lord FinGat, and that all disputable points, either religious 
or political, should be carefully avoided. He thought, in this 
case, that those who had separated could not refuse their sup- 
port, and at no period, during the whole course of their pro- 
ceedings, was Lord FinGav’s co-operation of so much impor- 
tance as at the present time, when unanimity was so desirable. 
He stated, that they had been accused of using intemperate 
language, at their meetings ; but any thing they had ever said, 
he affirmed, was but milk and water, when compared to the 
language now used in the popular assemblies in England, and 
he wished only that the Catholics should apply for redress 
through constitutional means. Mr. O’ConNnELL concluded bis 
address by moving the following resolutions :—Ist. ‘That a 
Petition to the Legislature should be prepared, 2d. That an 
Address should be made to the Catholics of Ireland, recom- 
mending unanimity. Sd. That another Address should be 
made to the Propie or ENGLAND, the object of whict he 
did not explain. And 4th. That a Committee of eleven 
should be appointed to draw up the Petition and address, tor 
the consideration of an adjourned meeting, to be held on >a- 
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turday next, preparatory to an aggregate meeting, to be assem- 
bled on the 17th of Deéember. 

The state of the finances of the Catholics now become the 
subject of consideration ; but as this part of the business ap- 
peared rather of a private nature, we shall forbear to notice it 
further, than to say, that the financial system of the Associa- 
tion seemed to be in a most deplorable condition. While this 
matter was discussing, Mr. O’ConNELL observed a gentleman 
from the Police Office, who, it seems, had been present during 
the whole proceedings, and he was immediately attacked as a 
spy, who had iutruded himself by the orders of his superiors. 
He was called upon in terms not‘the most delicate, to say by 
whose orders he had attended this meeting.—Mr. Farrel very 
coolly answered, that curiosity had led him to attend the meet- 
ing, which had been advertised as a public one, and that he did 
not intend to give offence. A considerable uproar then en- 
sued, and the Chairman called to order, and rebuked one gen- 
tleman who seemed to be extremely enraged at this reply. Mr. 
O’Connor said, that by the advertisement, Catholics alone were 
jnvited to attend, and those of a different persuasion had no 
right to intrude; but Mr. Farrel maintained his post until the 
meeting broke up; and considering that he is an officer of the 
Police, we conceive that- he has a right, as the law of this 
country stands, to attend any meeting in Dublin, that pro- 
poses publicly, in the name ofthe Catholics of Ireland, to 
Abpkess tHe PreopLe oF ENGLAND. 


Here we find the Orator dare not trust his cause to the 
wisdom of the Legislature, nor to the quiet good sense of 
Britons ; but he augurs much good to their cause from the 
general state of the empire. ‘Thc distress in England was so 
pressing, that the Legislature would find it necessary to make 
large concessions to the people. As if any concessions would 
procure a fine summer. Who does not know, that the un- 
seasonable weather destroyed in a certain measure the harvest, 
and has produced similar distress throughout the whole of 
Europe. If the harvest of the year had been similar to that 
of 1815, wheat would not have reached cighty shillings per 
quarter. But although bread is dear, the same rains which 
caused that dearness, also caused such abundance of butchers’ 
meat, that even in London the useful parts of prime oxen may 
be bought at three pence halfpenny per pound. Offers have 
been made to Committees for the Relief of the Poor at prices 
80 low as two pence halfpenny, in large quantities for ready- 

money. So clearly, then, is our distress not artificial, nor 
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arising from political causes; but.is an act of Providence, 
which, to pervert for the purposes of sedition and disaffection, 
instead of patiently submitting to the bebests of the Most 
High, is treason towards God as well as towards the King, 
Here, however, thank Heaven, the good sense of the people 
quickly recovered itself, or rather was never deluded. For 
those actually engaged in the riots were very few,—generally 
vagabond sailors of the worst description, forced on board men 
of war when hands were very much wanted, and now refused 
by all vessels. It was a most delightful sight last week, to ob- 
serve the feelings of a young man, when acquitted of the charge 
of being one of the rioters, and see him retire from the bar 
suffused with tears. But let Mr. O’Connel remember the firm 
conduct of the Legislature in 1780, when engaged in taking 
off some restrictions from these UNGRATE¥UL Papists. The 
House of Commons was then surrounded by a mob, truly 
formidable ; the prisons had been all burnt down, there was no 
sufficient military force present, and a general terror prevailed 
throughout the metropolis; yet Parliament swerved not from 
its purpose, and proved, as we trust it always will prove in fu- 
ture, notwithstanding the timid conduct when the Corn Bill 
was first introduced, that it was not to be intimidated. Nothing 
ean be more improper than such threatening ; nothing can be 
more despicable than the democratic insinuation contained in 
the same sentence, that the people can obtain their righits te 
by embarrassing their rulers. But eut of thine own month wi 

I judge thee, thou wicked servant. This, then, is the avowed 
principle of the Catholic Board. By whatever means, per fas 
aut nefas, they endeavour to distract, teaze, harass, and dis- 
turb Government, that they may procure concessions injurious 
to the Constitution, contrary to the decided and repeated con- 
sent of the empire in general, and dangerous to our liberties, 
civil and religious, by way of bribing them to be quiet. This is 
no calumnious charge. In the very document before us they 
avow it, and are preparing, according to their own report, to 
practise it on a large scale. Thus, then, this nation must not 
test so long as Jreland, that humida nutrix of agitators, can 
produce a noisy demagogue, whose ambition or avarice must 
ibe Satisfied. Oh, that we had an administration sufficiently 
firm to despise the furious speeches of their parliamentary 
leaders, and of suflicicut discernment to rely on the support 
which this country would almost unanimously give to aby 
strong measure that would deliver us from these vexatious pe- 
titions and frivolous complaints. Our orator proceeds to as¢ 
sert, that the language used in Ireland is tempcrate in thie ex- 
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treme, or, to use his own elegant phrase, mere milk and water, 
compared to what is now heard in England. What! the De- 
legates of the emphatic people of Ireland deign to compare 
themselves with the mob of Spa Fields! Let him recollect, 
that these speeches were not made by men of liberal edacs- 
tion, but by one who had ruined himself among blacklegs, 
coach- driving, &e. &c. a kind of quack-doctor,—a boy not of age, 
—and a journeyman cobler, who wanted to new sole the com- 
monwealth.—Besides in England intemperate language rarely 
leads to intemperate conduct. People think here. ‘Those 
who committed the depredations came prepared for action, and 
marched off the field before orator Hunt appeared. Yet it 
were well if such language could be punished, even uttered by 
the lowest classes, as tending to inflame only. Mr. O’Connel 
should not envy such flowers of speech. However, that the 
disposition of these men, these disturbers of Ireland, may not 
be mistaken, they have voted an address not only to the 
British Parli: ament, but also to the Peopits of ENGLAND. The 
people of England being represented in Parliament are legally 
and officially known there alone. And although we cannot 
conjecture what is to be the subject of this address, yet its 
factious tendency may be presumed from the speech of the 
mover. This is part of his plan to force from government, 
by seditious movements, dangerous concessions, and to cajole 
the English by some Utopiaa schemes of reform. ‘The at- 
tempt to substitute Parliamentary Reform for Catholic Eman- 
cipation has not escaped our notice, and shall be brought before 
the public when matters less important than the present, do 
hot press upon us. We here add remarks on this meeting 
from the Hibernian Journal, containing some particulars not 
so generally known in England, as well us a letter on the same 


subject from a firm friend of tlie constitution. 
‘ 





CATHOLIC MEETING. 

We had hopes that we were never again to be insulted by 
such meetings as those, which we have had occasion to remark 
upon heretofore in language painful to ourselves, and discredi- 
table to a large portion of the Irish people, to whom, as a 
Body, we never entertained the slightest hostilitv. But the 
late meeting which took place on. Friday last, in this city, calls 
forth our severest censure, whether received in respect to the 
subject of the discussion which touk place there, the exposure 
of those claims which remain undecided, or the scandalous at- 
tempt of addressing the people, at a moment of Irritation and 
general distress !—Bat as the agitators said, such is the proper 
time as the people-are ripe for tumult, and the ministers of the 
country oan: harassed.—Here are sentiments from 
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those who seek to be admitted into the constitution of 
England, and placed on an equal footing with their Prorrs- 
TANT BRETHREN ! 

Does not such language and such conduct speak trumpet- 
tongued to the loyalists of the United Kingdom ? What con- 
fidence can be placed, let us ask, in those who court the mob 
as their allies, and select the moment of general distress, as 
the one most fitting forthe attainment of their wishes? Is 
there a spark of honour, or of common honesty fo this, and is it 
not conclusive evidence of what might be expected, were power 
placed in such hands: yet on Saturday next those agitators 
meet, to frame an address to the people of England, and this 
address is to be presented by Sir Francis Burdett !—But this is 
not all ;—one of the old Catholic Petitions, bearing the signa- 
ture of Lord Fingall, is to be the Petition which the Aggregate 
Meetitig intend to adopt—a ruse which we suppose will not be 
allowed, as a petition once rejected, cannot be presented again; 
and we think it will be found rather difficult tu prevail on Lorn 
FINGALL to Sign another Petition. 

But why need we express surprise at the attempt to appeal 
to the passions of the people, when we find those, from whom 
such conduct emanates, to be so totally devoid of principle, as 
to neglect paying the demands of their own particular and 
bosom friends, honest Hugh Fitzpatrick, whose rooms they 
occupied as their forum, or of Mr. Stcrerary Hay, against 
whom a certain scrivener has an execution for 250]. and up- 
wards, for drawing the Catholic Petition!—Can Protestants 
expect ‘any thing liberal from gentry such as those, who are 
nether liberal nor honest to their own party and fellow labourers 
in the sacred cause ?>—We shall now have done, by declaring, 
that since we first heard of Catholic Meetings, we never knew 
a more disgraceful attempt to injure the peace of the country, 
than that which is now made. 

A great commotion took place at this meeting, because Mr. 
Farner, Head Officer of Police, presumed to intrude himself. 
Mr. Farrel declared that he went to the meeting, conceiving it 
a general one, from the advertisement which appeared in The 
Dublin Chronicle, but that if he was in error, he would gladly 
withdraw, feeling no kind of entertainment in hearing the 
complaints of such persons as he had heard that day, of a total 
want of principle in those who are known as the Catholic 
Leaders, in neglecting to pay such faithful adherents to their 
cause as Mr. Edward Hay, and Mr. Hugh Fitzpatrick. The 
Chairman seemed to think that Mr. Farrel should remain, but 
a general clamour having been raised against his remaining; 
Mr. Farrel prudently withdrew, to avoid, perhaps, personal 
olitrage. 
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This is again, most offensive conduct, for either their pro- 
ceedings were such as not to admit of legal restraint, or they 
were too illiterate to allow any one to be present, except one of 
their own faction and principles. 

Iudeed, one of the Leaders was so far honest as to avow 
this, for he said it was incorrect for any Protestant to be in the 
room! And yet they affect liberality. What an effervescence 
of liberality from this most liberal junta ! 





To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
Sir, 

Certain documents relative to the affairs of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in Ireland, which had been published in Dublin, ap- 
peared in the Belfast Commercial Chronicle of the 25th inst. 
These documents consist of four numbers, and contain a cor- 
respondence between the Rev. Richard Hayes, Deputy of the 
Catholics of Ireland, to the Holy See, and Cardinal Litta, Pre- 
fect of Propaganda. 

Itis laughable enough to observe in this correspondence, 
that Mr. Hayes, Cardinal Litta, and the Pope, have settled 
among themselves, how far and no farther, the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland shall exercise his royal prerogative in the 
appointment of Bishops. 

But there are some things in Mr. Hayes’ letter (No. 4.) to 
Cardinal Litta, that are so laughable; for here, after abusing 
the British Cabinet and the Parliament, in the most scurrilous 
manner, and charging them, in express terms, with having cir- 
culated lies, he proceeds to make five remarks on the Pope’s 
letter from Genoa ; the fifth of which is as follews: ‘ It (the 
* Pope’s letter) requires, as a previous condition, before any of 
“the above matters (the oaths required by government to be 
* taken by the Catholics) be ever permitted, the formal and ir- 
* revocable enactment of a full, and total emancipation, without 
* the exception of any office in the state: so that it contains 
* not an actual. permission, but only a conditional promise of 
* permitting hereafter.” And after labouring to show that the 
Pope’s letter from Genoa did not mean what it said, or, if it 
did, his infallible Holiness had changed his miad, he goes on, 
* Thus things being explained return to their former state, 
“ and Catholics of Ireland have no further motive to dread, on 
* the part of his Holiness, any sanctiou of the pretensions put 
* forward by the British government, which, if it he wise, wil} 
“ not continue ta insist upon measures, that must for ever 
meet the combined opposition of Ireland and Rome.” 

This requires no comment; it is evident to every one, that 
our government must, under the penalty of for cver meeting 
the combined opposition of Freland and Rome, grant the de 
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mauds of the Roman Catholics, by a total emancipation, with. 
out the exception of any office in the state; and without re. 
quiring from them any security whatever for the safety of the 
British constitution and of the Pretestant religion, for the 
present ; nor any other hereafter, but what they themselves shall 
think fit gratuitously to offer. 

I do not think that the Catholics will be able, amongst the 
warmest advocates for their emancipation, to find asingle mao, 
who is not of their own body, who will approve of or coun- 
tenance this new claim: and Tam fully persuaded, that neither 
of their two principal friends, Lord Hutchinson and Mr. 
Grattan, will ever be prevailed on to propose to the Parliament 
to make a concession at once so frantic, and so self-degrading. 
On the contrary, I should not be surprised to find, that these 
Jetters of Mr. Hayes, the Pope’s double dealing about his letter 
from Genoa, Dr, Poynter’s objections to the mode of educat- 
ing the children of Catholics, proposed to him by a committee 
of the House of Commons, and Dr. Droingoole’s speech be- 
fore the Popish Convention 1514, had entirely alienated the 
parliamentary friends of the Reman Catholies from their 
cause, for these things laid together, and compared, do clearly 
prove that the Irish Romanists are not to be satisfied with any 
grant which the Parliament can possibly yield to them consis- 
tently with the safety of our present constitution in church and 
state, aud without a breach of their trust as guardians of that 
constitution, that the willingness of Parliament to grant all 
their reasouable cliims, and upon reasonable terms, only en- 
courages them to rise in and multiply their demands.  dinee 
then they. will not accept of what the Parliament can give 
them, unless they get, along with it, what the Parliament (for 
the reasons above stated) cannot give them ; and since holding 
their claims in suspense can only serve to nourish false hopes 
in them, and cause alarms in others, it $ therefore expedient, if 
not necessary, to come tua final decision at once, and to re- 
ject the Catholic claims m toto and for erer. 

By the combined opposition of breland and Rome, Mr. Hayes 
can mean nothing else but that the British government, by pet- 
sisting in the demand of certain securities from the Roman 
Catholics prior to the grant of their claims, will occasion a re- 
bellion in lreland, which will be carried on under the auspices 
of the Pope; forl do not see in what other way Rome can 
combine with Ireland in opposition to the British government; 
nor how the opposition to it by the Irish Romanists can be 
otherwise so formidable as this threat implies. 

A second rebellion, in the compass of nineteen years, would, 
I own, be most dreadful, and to be deprecated seriously by 
every man who has the welfare of this country at heart ; but 
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should it take place, the event of it will be at the disposal of _. ane | 

the same hand which was sv conspicuously displayed in quel- ae | 

he ling that of 1798, and should it appear thatthe Bishop of Rome | 

he had, by the exercise of his usurped power, contributed, in any | 

all degree, to the fomenting such rebellion, or causing any other 
disturbance in Ireland, it is highly probable that such a visit as 

he was paid by Lord Exmouth to the Pirate of Algiers, would be 

0, paid to the Pirate of Rome, and his Vatican thunders answered 

D- by British cannon. 

er Nov. 27th, 1316. ANTI-PAPISTICUS. 

fr. In‘imately connected with this business of Catholic Emanci- 

ut pation, are the letters of Cardinal Littaand Father Hayes ; the 

g. last of which proves, that duplicity is inveterate in the practice 

$e of the Roman court. Hayes seems fairly to acknowledge that 

er no letter nor writing is ever sent from: Rome which is not ca- 

t- pable of being explained away when necessary. The letter 

e from Genoa is added from the fourth volume of the Protestant 

= Advocate, that the whole correspondence may be completely | 

C before our readers, and that tie public may know how this ie 

it nation, not the must contemptible among civilized nations, is 

treated. 





































Copy or A Letrer ov Carpinac Litra To tae Ricut Rey. : 
Dr. Poynrer. / 

“ Most Illustrious and Right Rev. Lord,—Your Lordshi 
lately informed me of your intended speedy return to England, 
earnestly requesting me, at the same time, at length to make | 
known to you the sentiments of his Holiness, with regard to ae 
} the conditions to be acceded to and permitted, in order that the aa) 
Catholics may obtain the desired act of emancipation from be | 
government. His Holiness, therefore, to whose decision, as 
was my official duty, 1 had referred the whole subject, being 
forced, by the present unexpected change of the times, again 
to abide far from the city, before the examination thereof, 
which had long since commenced, could be fully completed, 
has, in his exceeding prudence, declined to pronounce in a 
solemn form, his judgment in a matter of so great moment. 

“ He has, however, deigned to declare to me his senti- 
ments, with regard to the conditions which alone, (totally re- 
jecting all others whatsoever hitherto proposed) his beloved 
ehildren, the Catholics of Great Britain, can with a safe con- 
science accede to, in case the long hoped for act of their ibe | 
emancipation be passed ; for his Holiness trusts that the august hs Bh 
King of Great Britain, and the most serene Prince his son, ia eS Gt | 
their own singular clemency, wisdom, and generosity, will most aia. tal 
certainly crowu with new favours and benefits, those already 
conferred on the Catholics ; especially as they have found them i 
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always most faithful and prepared, with the divine assistance, 
to endure the worst dangers rather than fail in any wise in their 
daty to their Sovereign. 

“ The points, however, that may now come under con- 
sideration, and which the aforesaid government, to secure its 
‘own and the state’s tranquillity and safety, seems to require on 
the part of its Catholic subjects, are the oath of allegiance to 
be tuken by them, the mode of appointing bishops to the 
vacant sees, the revision of all réscripts, breves, and constitutions 
whatsoever of the Sovereign Pontiff, before the same be put 
in execution. 

** As to the first, his Holiness flatters himself, that the govern- 
ment of Great Britain would by no means exact from the Ca- 
tholics, any other oath but such as, whilst it gives to the go- 
vernment itself a still surer pledge of the fidelity of the 
Catholics, may at the same time neither clash in the least with 
the principles of the Catholic religion, nor cast any affront upon 
the same most holy religion of Christ. 

“In case the aforesaid emancipation be enacted, so as im 
every respect (omnino) to be favourable to the Catholics, his 
said Holiness will permit them to take that one of the following 
forms of oath which the government shall think most ad- 
visable; for each of them seems perfectly calculated to 
answer both of the above-mentioned ends, and therefore cannot 
but satisfy the government. 

“ The first is as follows—‘I swear and promise, upon the 
Holy Evangelists, obedience and fidelity to his royal Majesty 
George III. ; Lalso promise that I will not hold any communi- 
cation, be privy to any plot, nor keep any suspicious connexion, 
either at home or abroad, to injure the public peace; and if it 
shall come to my knowledge, that any thing is projecting, 
either in my diocese or elsewhere, to the prejudice of the state, 
I will reveal the same to government.’ 

“The second runs thus: ‘I swear and promise that I will 
continue faithful and entirely subject and obedient to his royal 
Majesty George II1.; and that I will not, in any wise, disturb 
the peace and tranquillity of this realm, nor give any aid or as- 
sistance to any power, who either directly or indirectly may 
be an énemy to his Majesty and the present government of 
England.’ 

“The third, ‘I swear and promise obedience and true 
fidelity to our most beloved Lord GeorgelIf. whom I will, with all 
my might, defend against all conspiracies, assaults, or attempts 
whatsoever against his person, crown, and dignity ; and if it 
shall come to my knowledge, that any such are forming against 
him, I will reveal the same to his aforesaid Majesty. More- 
over, I also faithfully swear and promise that I will, with all my - 














might, preserve, support, and defend the succession of the 
crown in the family of his Majesty, against any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, within or without the realm, who may boast 
or pretend a right to the crown thereof 

“ Hitherto of the oath; now of the election of bishops. 

** With regard to the latter, his Holiness first most earnestly 
exhorts and absolutely commands those whose custom it ts to 
namg to the vacant Sees the persons to be presented and re- 
commended to the Holy See, to use the utmost care and dili- 
gence, that those only may be admitted into the number of 
candidates, who to their other pastoral virtues join the most 
conspicuous prudence, love of peace and fidelity to his royal 
Majesty. 

* Moreover, although any one of the proposed forms of oath, 
to be taken by the newly elected. bishops, may be more than 
sufficient to content the government; nevertheless, for the 
greater satisfaction of the said government, his said Holiness 
will not hesitate to permit that those, to whom it appertains, 
may exhibit a list of the candidates to the king’s ministers, in 
order that government, if perchance any of them be disliked 
or suspected, may immediately point out the same to have him 
expunged: but so that a sufficient number may remain for his 
Holiness, out of which to elect those whom he may judge, 
in the Lerd, most worthy to govern the vacant churches. 

** As soon, therefore, as the legislature of Great Britain shall 
promulgate, in due and authentic form, its aforesaid act of 
emancipation, conformable to the sentiments of his Holiness, 
as above expressed, with which I presume the British govern- 
ment is already acquainted, his Holiness will, on his part, like- 
wise send a timely brief to all the Catholic bishops and faith- 
ful of Great Britain, in which he will publish to the universe 
his sense of gratitude towards the clemency and generosity of 
the most powerful British government, will exhort the Catholics, 
especially after this newly-received favour, to adhere, with still 
more fervent loyalty, to their august king, and finally in a 
solemn form permit them to observe what I have hitherto stated, 
with regard to the oath and the election of bishops. 

* As to the revision of rescripts, of which mention is made 
by me, in the head of this letter, or as it is termed the roya- 
“ exequatur,” it cannot become the subject even of a discus- 
sion. For the same, as your lordship well knows, being es- 
sentially injurious to the liberty of that superintendence ot the 
church which is of divine appointment, it would be truly 
criminal to allow, or concede it to the lay power, and in fact it 
has never been permitted’ to any country; for if some, even 
Catholic governments, arrogate such powers tw themselves, this 
is to be attributed, not to the right exercise of due authority, 
but to an abuse which, to prevent greater evils, the Holy See 
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is forced, it is true, to endure and tolerate, but can by no means 
Sanction. 

«¢ However, that no injury or danger whatsoever is to be 
dreaded in England to the public peace, or his royal Majesty, 
from this indispensably necessary independence of the supreme 
head of the church, in feeding and instructing the flock of the 
Lord, besides other most evident proofs, which it would be 
tedious to specify, and which are most notorious, the following 
circumstance alone should be a sufficient security, viz. that the 
object in question is fully provided for, by the very method 
prescribed to the bishops and vicars apostolic, which is to be 
found in article the first of the ‘ Questionarium,” published 
by the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith ; 
where they are severely prohibited from inserting in the reports 
which they are bound to send to the Holy See, touching their 
respective churches, any thing that may regard the political 
state of the country. Hence it is to be confidently hoped, that 
the government will by no meaus persevere in its determination 
on this head, since the church cannot yield her right, and the 
exercise of such a right, as constant experience shews, is in no 
wise injurious to government. 

“To conclude, | have been induced to give you the above 
statement, from a view that the same may serve asa rule of 
conduct to your Lordship ; whom, in the mean time, I heartily 
pray the most bountiful and Almighty God, to bless with a 
prosperous journey, and abundance of every happiness. 


“* LAURENCE CARDINAL LITTA, 
“© Prefect of the Congregation for the 
“ Propagation of the Faith.” 
“ At Genoa, 26th April, 1815. 
“ To the most Illustrious and Right Rev. W. Poynter, Bishop 
of Halia, and Vicar Apostolic of the London District.” 
al 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CARDINAL LITTA 
AND THE REV, MR. HAYES. 
. No. I. 
My Lorp Carpinat, 
Anout to leave Rome in the ensuing month of October, on 
my return homeward, I came to the determination of humbly 
requesting your Emipence, through your exceeding affection 
for the Catholics of Lreland, and through the not less constant 
than prudeat zeal, with which you are inflamed for our holy 
religion, to be so kind as to declare to me, your most humble 
servant, (as far as your Eminence shall consider just and pro- 
per,) the sentiments of his Holiness with regard to these mat- 
ters, pertaining to religion, which for these several years have 
been subjects of contention between the Catholics and the 
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most powerful Government of the British Empire; in order 
tliat 1 may be enabled to give, on the part of your Eminence, 
some aaswer to my countrymen respecting an affair, in which 
their temporal peace and eternal salvation are so vitally inte- 
rested. The points upon which, I foresee, I shall be princi- 
pally interrogated, are, tst. Whether the Letter of your Emi- 
nence, bearing date G fenoa, April 26, 1815, be mandatory, in 
the passage where it speaks of exhibiting tc his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters the list of Candidates; so that those, who are accus- 
tomed to seleet the Candidates for recommendation to the 
Holy See, be imperatively and indispensably bound by Apos- 
tolic Aut bbe ity to exhibit said list, as aforesaid? 2d. Whether 
the conditions, which the Government seems now to require, 
viz. The direet nomination of Bishops, the revision of Re- 
scripts, or, as it is called, the Regium Exequatur, and the 
Appeal in Ec clesiastic al affairs tothe Civil Tribunal, can with a 
safe conscience be admitted by the Catholics ? 3d. Whether 
that mode, which fin order to remove every groundless fear of 
any possible abuse, by which the Pontifical Authority might 
interfere, which never will happen in the civil concerns of the 
Kingdom,) is propose d to Government by the Catholics, 
namely, that the Clergy, or the Bishops, or rather both jointly, 
should nominate the Candidates, and which is therefore called 
Domestic Nomination, seem subject to meet with any difficulty 
on the part of the Holy See? Anxiously waiting to these 
three questions such answer as your Eminence shall please to 
give, with the accustomed respect for the sacred purpose, | 
have the honour to be, my Lord Cardinal, with profound vene- 
ration, your Eminence’s most obedient servant, 
RICHARD H AYES, 
Deputy of the Catholics of freland to the Holy See. 
Rome, in the College of St. Isidore, 
September 29, 1816. 
To his Eminence Cardinal Litta, Prefect ef Propaganda, 


-_—— 


No. Il. 





Rev. Fataer, 
I am requested by your Reverence to declare to you the sen- 
timents of his Holiness with regard to those matters pertain- 
ing to religion, which several years back began to be subjects 
of contention between the Catholics and the Most Powerful 
Government of Great Britain. This, however, I am not au- 
thorised to perform anew, having, in compliance with the di- 
rections of his said Holiness, already executed this self-same 
thing by my letters, written in the name of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, at Genoa, bearing date the 26th of April, 1815, and 
addressed to the Vicars Apostolic of the London and Middle 

istricts, and to the Archbishops of Dublin ; particularly as 
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the Liish Bishops, not satisfied with that declaration, did, both 
by letters and by two Prelates sent to Rome in quality of 
Deputies, personally address themselves to the Pope himself, 
frem whom having received, as well verbally as in writing, the 
declaration of his sentiments, they returned home to commu- 
nicate the same to all the Bishops of Ireland.—lI do not see 
what more L can do on this head. Any one who reads the 
very Jetters | wrote, will sufficiently discover what conditions 
only (rejecting totally all others hitherto proposed) the Catho- 
lics of Great Britain may, with a safe conscience, admit in 
case the long-expected act of their Emancipation should pass ; 
what forms of Oath, provided the aforesaid Emancipation be 
in every respect favourable to the Catholics, his Holiness will 
permit them to take; what further with regard to the election 
of Bishops, in order to remove every doubt on the part of the 
British Government, his same Holiaess was of opinion might 
be permitted ; all which things the Sovereign Pontiff promised 
to permit the Catholics to do, then only, when the wished-for 
act of their Emancipation should, with all due authenticity, be 
promulgated. With regard to what you add concerning the 
Revision of Rescripts, or, ay it is termed, the Regium Exe- 
quatur, the Supreme Pontiff has declared his sentiments with 
so great perspicuity, and the letters already quoted are so ex- 
press on the subject, that Lam sure no person can hesitate in 
the opinion to be formed of this and other similar abuses, 
Finally, as to what is now annexed in your letter touching 
what is called Domestic Nomination, I do not perfectly under- 
stand what this term is meant to signify. An explanation 
therefore seems requisite, before any definite reply can be 
given, Such are the answers I have occasion to return to your 
Reverence, whilst I beseech God to grant you a prosperous 
journey, and all kind of happiness. Ever ready to serve 


you, 
LAWRENCE CARDINAL LITTA. 
Rome, Oct. 5, 1816. 
To the Rev. Father Richard Hayes, Deputy 
of the Catholics of Ireland to the Holy See. 
No. Ill. 

Appress presKNtep To His Hoxiness sy THE Rev. B. 
Hayes, ar uis AupiIeNcE or Conc, on TUESDAY; 
8tH oF OcToBErR, 1816. 

Most Hocy Faraer, 
Baoruer Richard Hayes, Deputy of the Catholics of Ireland, 
humbly prostrate at your Holiness’s feet, implores for himself 
and his nation the Apostolical benediction, Having receivé 
from his Eminence, Cardinal Litta, Prefect of Propaganda, 
written answer, declaratory of the sentiments of your Holt- 
ness with regard to the ecclesiastical affairs of Catholic Ire- 
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land, and being about to depart from Rome in order to carry 
the happy intelligence to his countrymen, your Petitioner takes 
this eccasion to express to your Holiness the sentiments of 
attachment, affection, veneration, and obedience, which your 
traly faithful children, the Catholics of Ireland, nourish to- 

wards the common Father of all Christendom. Ireland, de- 
servedly styled in ages past, “* the Isle of Saints ;” Ireland, 
that since the days of her Apostle, Patrick, sent to her by your 
Holiness’s predecessor, St. Celestine the First, through a run 
of fuurteen centuries has never seen (peculiar boast !) sprout 
erprosper in her bosom, schism or heiesy of any kind ; Ire- 
land, (truly moral and political a nenon!) that for three 
hundred years, in spite of every penalty and privation, pro- 
fesses a religion different frov in of her Government ; 
Ireland, most blessed Father, merits, as she occupies, the most 
lively solicitude of your fioliness. Aad if this most precious 
portion of the universal flock has been struck with fright 
within these latter years, it was through fear of being det ached 
from the centre of unity, and of passing frem the provident 
cares of her Apostolical Pastor intu the hands of hirelings ; a 
fear still more cond ymed in the present year by the inadmis- 
sible pretensions of the Protestant politicians in the Cabinet 
and Parliament of Great Britain. ‘This nation, singularly 
Catholic, now implores the Apostolic Benediction of your 
Holiness, and through your Petitioner augurs to your sacred 
person many years of glory, and of wisdom more than human, 
to govern the Church of God 

To our Most Holy Lord, Pope Peus VII, 

From the Catholics of Ireland. 





No. iV. 
SUBSEQUENT Letrer or THE Rev. Mr. Hares To 
CarpinaL Litta 
St. Isidore’s, October 12th, 1816. 
My Lorp CarpINAL, 
On the part of Catholic Ireland [ return thanks to your Emi- 
nence for the letter with which,, in the name of his Holiness, 
you honoured me on the 5th instant, and which, as it ex- 
pressed with accurate precision the sentiments of the Sove- 
teign Pontiff, so it met with his full approbation, notwith- 
standing the previous and subsequent attempts made by certain 
persons about the Court to prejudice his Holiness’s mind 
against the bearer; and to whom, like the children in the 
market-place, I can justly say, “ Cecini vobis, et non saltastis, 
mentavi et non planzistis.” When I last winter (January 
LOth,) complained to his Holiness of the conduct of Cardinal 
onsalvi towards the two Prelates and myself, these courtiers 
Were offended, and represented me as an obstinate, disrespect- 
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ful person ; and when at my last audience on the 5th instant, 
T expressed to him my joy and thanks for the letter of your 
E:ninence, they are equally offended, and would fain make me 
pass for a double-dealer: without considering, that by so 
doing, they exhibit in some degree your Eminence and the 
Pope himself, whose sentiments your letter expresses, as ca- 
pible of being duped by me. The inconsistency of these 
courtiers justify ({ say it without vanity) the line of conduct I 
have all along pursued. © Et justifieata est sapientin a _filiis suis, 
(Matt. xi. 17. 10.) The term (fausta notitia) * happy intel- 
figence,” used by me in my parting address to his Holiness, 
and dictated by true gratitude, has alarmed, it seems, these 
gentlemen, who have taken it into their heads that i must ex- 
sho neither discontent at their folly, nor satisfaction at your 
Aminence'’s prudence; and who, whilst they revile the lrish 
Catholics for their Remonstrance, magnifyiag it into a con- 
tempt for the Papal authority, a conduct, which in their ig- 
norance they cannot, and in their pretended policy they will 
not, understand, seen at the same time anxious to prevent, if 
possible, his Holiness from closing, through your Eminence, 
(who in this ecclesiastical affair is his only official and compe- 
tent organ of communication,) that wound of dissention, 
which a mutual misconception had fora moment occasioned 
between the Head of the Church and the Catholics of Ireland. 
But the misrepresentations of these courtiers have not had the 
desired effect upon the venerable Pontiff, and the letter Ll have 
received from your Eminence announces to Lreland, in auswer 
to my first quere, a truly happy intelligence, viz. “ That his 
Hfoliness NEVER meant, even by the letter of Genoa, to com- 
MAND or oblige the Catholics to admit of any condition what- 
soever, which they might, from political or religious motives, 
dislike.” This official declaration, issued eighteen months after 
the date of the said letter, upsets all those alarming and lying 
reports which the Vetoists and their abettors in the Cabinet 
aud the House, (encouraged by the cringing, but, through your 
Eminence’s care, happily ineffectual, complaisance of a mere 
Roman politician,) industriously circulated to the prejudice of 
his Holiness, as well before the letter was published, (for they 
had resolved it should not speak for itself,) as afterwards, vi2. 
« That the Pope had entered into a private compact with the 
English Government, and had definitively granted the Veto; 
nay more, the direct Nomination; that it was in vain for the 
Catholics to remonstrite, as the thing was past recovery ; that 
they would be ipso facto schismaties, if they resisted; that his 
Holiness in Genoa had formally confirmed and commanded the 
execution of the Decree, signed € Quarantotti;’ in a word, 
that the Holy Father of Christendom had sacrificed the Irish 
Church to her enemies, in return for the support he had re- 
ceived from the English Ministry at the Congress of Vienna 
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towards the recovery of his States.” Your Eminence’s letter 
of the 5th instant, gives the formal lye to these ussertions, so 
injusious tv his Holiness’s character, and so alarming to_Ire- 
land. And here 1 cannot but admire that prudence so visible 
inevery action in which your eminence has a share, and so con- 
spicuous in the letter of Genoa itself, which had occasioned 
so much alarm; a pradence, which has now cnabled your 
Eminence to remove all grounds of apprehension by a sunple 
reference to the very terms of that letter, thus leaving no room 
tv our common enemies to charge his Holiness with either 
precipitancy in issuing it, or inconsistency in recalling it. ‘The 
reserve, with which it was worded, has eluded the danger of 
the former, and the necessity of the latter. Not that J fora 
moment imagine either that his Holiness would hesitate an in- 
stant to revoke formally that letter, (had it been mandatory,) 
as soon as the Bishops and Catholics of Ireland should have 
proved to him, that its eflects would endanger religion; or 
that they in the mean time should acquiesce in its execution. 
On the contrary, your Lminence, as well as every other Car- 
dinal, who has condescended to give me his opinion on the 
subject, agrees with me in that universal principle of Theolo- 
gians, viz. that after what in itself and in its general bearing is 
indifferent or even good, and such is permitted or even com- 
manded, may be, on account of local or personal circumstances 
bad and pernicious; and as such, so far from being acquiesced 
in, maypnay, must, in conscience be opposed and prevented. 
Hence Decrees of General Councils, confirmed and ordered 
forexecution by the Holy See, remain without effect in several 
places, because their execution then and there would have been 
impossible, dangerous, or pernicious. And ia our case, al- 
though his Holiness had (not barely promised, after our Eman- 
Cipation to permif) but in fact and propraesenti: commanded, hy 
the letter of Genoa, the handing of the list of candidates to 
the Ministry, nevertheless the bishops and Catholics of Ireland 
net only might but ought, and that under pain of the most 
Kricvous of sins, prevent this interference of Ministers. And 
to speak properly, in so doing they would not he resisting the 
ordinance of his Holiness, who in my present supposition 
would have commanded this measure ee to satisfy govern- 
mentof the loyalty of the new bishops; now the Catholics, 
who are ready to give, and in fact have oilered, every reasonable 
Security on this head, know that from the very nature of the 
case, t-nglish Ministers and their under-agents would, under pre- 
lence of disloyalty, exclude the most worthy from the sees, in 
order to make room for their own immediate favourites, a 
thing which his Holiness neither would nor could command or 
perm. For these reasons, if I put my first quere, it was not 
that I had any doubt on my mind of the merely permissive, 
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tenor of the Genoese Letter, or that I meant to insinuate thar 
it should or could be carried into execution, had: it been ever 
mondatory ; but that I might draw from your Eminence an 
official declaration that should effectually silence our enemies, 
who have so much, and in so many ways misrepresented and 
misconstrued that letter, and so remove from the minds of 
mankind at large, who were not able to judge of the state of 
this question, that idea of a dissension between Rome and Ire- 
land, which never existed in reality, and the appearance of 
which; after calm and mutual explanations, is now happily 
dissipated by your Eminence’s late letter, to the no small 
consolation of the Irish Catholics and credit of the Holy See, 
which had suffered much in the opinion of its faithful children, 
from the false assertions of those who in vain sought to deceive 
both the one and the other. I must further remark, as your 
Eminence has often done, that besides the above reasons there 
are imavy others, presented by the Genoese Letter itself, to 
shew that, independently of its permissive tenor, which neces- 
sarily required the assent of the Catholics, Government could 
not rest upon that document as even permitting what it de- 
marided. Ist. It formally revokes the decree signed “ Qua- 
rantotti.” 2d. It excludes all forms of oaths except the three 
therein proposed, thus condemning that which Catholics are 
now forced. to take, and which though true is yet most absurd 
in its terms, and (in the suppositions it involves) most degrad- 
ing to their feelings and religion. What! oblige a man to 
swear that he does not forswear himself in swearing that his 
religion does not teach him to murder? 3d. It requires that 
ministers should leave to the list a sufficient number of names 
for his Holiness to choose from. What security, then, in their 
sense of the word, does it affordthem ? 4th. It gives a flat re- 
fusal to their demand of the regium exequatur, and of those other 
inadmissible abuses, (as your Eminence, in your answer 
to my second query, pointedly terms them,) proposed by Sir 
J. C. Hippisley Cox to Parliament. 5th. It requires, as @ 
previous condition, before any of the above matters be even 
permitted, the formal and irrevocable enactment of full and - 
total emancipation, without the exception of any office in the 
state ; so that it contains not an actual permission, but only @ 
conditional promise of permitting hereafter. 6th. The letter 
of Genoa not having on the one hand contented ministers, whe 
on the contrary have since increased in their pretensions, DoF 
on the other met with the assent of the Catholics, which from 
its very object and nature it required, as a conditio sine qua non, 
remains by its own terms a dead letter, as your Eminence 
stated in your replies to Doctors Troy and Milner last winter. 
Such, my Lord Cardinal, is the detailed explanation drawn 
from the several conversations I have had with his Holiness and 
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you, and which I submit to your Eminence, beca use | think it 
necessary to submit the same to the nation in order fully to re- 
move all those doubts and suspicions which the opposite party, 
with their usual misrepresentations, might take occasion t» ex- 
cite in the Catholics, from the reserve with which your Emi- 
nence writes to me, a reserve justly and prudently used by 
your Eminence, lest you might seem to contradict, without 
necessity, the Genoese letter; a reserve, which has the double 
advantage of shewing to the Catholics and their opponents on 
this head, that as his Holiness has now no intention of forcing 
any measure on the Catholics, so neither did he mean to do so, 
when the Genoese letter was issued, ‘Thus things being ex- 
plained return to their former state, and the Catholics of Ire- 
land have no further motive to dread, on the part of his Holi- 
ness, any sanction of the pretensions put forward by the British 
government, which, if it be wise, will not continue to insist 
upon measures, that must for ever meet the combined opp si- 
tion of Ireland and Rome. I have avoided in this, as in every 
other letter | have had the honour of writing to your Eminence 
on the subject, every appeal to the political motives on which th 
Catholics oppose all species of gov ernment interference in theit 
ecclesiastical concerns, as prejudicial to their civil liberty; be- 
cause, as your Eminence knows, with the utmost love and 
veneration for his Holiness as Head of the Church, they 
cannot acknowledge in the Holy See (nor does the Holy See 
require it) any right to interfere in the arrangement of their 
pobtical affairs. ‘From your Eminence’s letter i am glad also to 
find confirmed what the Pope and the Secretary of State had 
verbally told me, viz. that the answer whieh Cardinal Gons: lvi 
had presented to the two episcopal deputies, and which, being 
rejected by them as insulting to the Irish bishops, had been 
subsequently changed and sent after them to dpha (the cor- 
rected copy of w hich I had never seen) did not go farther on 
the subject than the letter of Genoa had gone. Th is discovery 
has consoled me much, as | very much dreaded lest the cour- 
tiers who had usurped the management of this affair during 
your Eminence’s absence in Milan, and who seemed to know 
the existence of the Catholics of Ireland ouly to insult and re- 
Vile them, night, through their misrepresentations, have de- 
eeived his Holiness into some imprudent step. As to the 
answer your Eminence gave to my third quere on Domestic 
Nomination, I have to remark, that as the bishops in their late 
remonstrance from Kilkenny, ’ whilst they demanded his Holi- 
hess's sanction‘of the principle, did not explain, except in indefi- 
vite terms, the mode, so I worded my guere soas that your Emi- 
neNce in answering it might not be obliged to anticipate what 
the Holy Congregation may hereafter decide on this bead. I 
am lappy, however, to find from the manner of your Emi- 
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nence’s reply, that the Holy See has no objection to the princi- 
ple, as in fact your Eminence had al-eady informed ire from 
the words used by his Holiness on the arrival of said remon- 
strance. ‘The cause why this remonstrance does not clearly 
specify the mode in which Domestic Nomination (which isa 
vague term, except inasmuch as it excludes foreign influence) 
is to be carried into execution, I have fully explained to your 
Eminence in former letters, urging, at the same time, the in- 
numerable reasons which support the right of the second order 
of the Clergy to elect their respective bishops. Of the 
strength of these reasons vour Eminence seemed more than 
convinced, and were so kind as to declare, that whilst you 
should continue Prefect of Propaganda, you would do all in 
our power to prevent any bishop from being appointed for 
ireland against or without the consent of the diocesan clergy. 
Propaganda has, during this whole year, uniformly acted on this 
principle of expediency and jastice; and I hope that when 
your Eminence, in the next general Congress, states it in all 
xts bearings to the Holy Congregation, their Eminences will 
s it into an established and indispensable law. If so, your 
loses will facilitate Catholic Emancipation, remove every 
ground of pretence on which government demands the Veto, 
or any other kind of interference, and confer an immense and 
lasting benefit on the Church and people of Ireland. Allow 
me, my Lord Cardinal, to anticipate with the thanks and bles- 
sings of my country, this expected favour, whilst expressing 
my personal and national gratitude for those already received, | 
have the honour of subscribing myself, with the highest vene- 
ration, 
‘Your Eminence’s most humble 
and obedient Servant, 
RICHARD HAYES, 
Deputy of the Catholics of Ireland 
ta the Holy See. 
To his Eminence Cardinal Litta, 
Prefect of Propaganda, 
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The last sheet of the number for November not having been sent to the 
Editor for revisal, contains the following Frrors: 
Page 545 for more mejorum read more majorum. 
Page 80 for putore read pectore. 
fer enduerent read indueiint, 
for ateta read arcta. 
Jor ellos read illos. 











